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For the Companion. 


JEHIEL’S BLOOD-POISONING. 


“It’s surprising what mountains some folks can 


make out of mole-hills; isn’t it, Lovisy ?”’ said 
Mrs. Cowdrey to her sister as they sat together 
stringing slices of apple for drying. 

“Mercy, yes!’’ replied Lovisa. “I never saw 
no use on’t myself. Seems to me when things go 


crisscross people had a sight better go to work to 


straighten ’em out, ruther than mull over ’em 
and make ‘em look bigger’n they be.” 

‘*Well, that’s my notion, too. 
did think alike, and living out West aint changed 
you none to speak of.”’ 


Lovisa’s home was in Iowa, and this was her | 


first visit East in ten vears. 
“Yes, we always agreed pretty well, Susan, and 
when we didn’t we knew enough not to fight. 


But were you thinking of any one special when | 


you mentioned mole-hills ?”’ 

‘| haint had time to tell you since you come 
anything about my visit to Jehiel’s folks last 
summer,’ Mrs. Cowdrey began; and although it 
was not apparently an answer to her question, 
Lovisa knew that the answer was coming. 

“We had quite a time down there, I can tell 
you. Not but what they treated me well. They 
did. But Jehiel’s grown so fussy and p’ticular, 
and everything about himself does seem so big 
and imposing to him that it’s a real chore for 
Mandana to live.”’ 

“Is it about his health, Susan? I remember 
he always used to be thinking something awful 
ailed him.”’ 

“Yes, it’s so now; but he’s so much worse that 
I’d most forgotten how he useter be. Just let me | 
tell you one thing that happened while I was | 
there, and see if you ever witnessed the beat of it. 

‘“Mandany is a good woman, and a good} 
cook, and ’Hiel is a good provider. He’s quite | 
forehanded, and she has all kinds of essences to 
put in cake and pies, and hardly ever uses 
carraway and ginger. 

‘She and the children set quite a store on vanilla 
for flavoring, but ’Hiel, he declared 
clear poison to him. He said his digesting appar- 
atus was so delicate that the least mite of vanilla 
in cake or pudding would lay him out flat on his 
back for days, and prob’ly make an end of him 
altogether. Besides, it tasted as bad as picry, 
too, he said. So she always had to make things 
for him to eat different from the rest, and put in 
rose or lemon. 

“By ‘n’ by came a day when he was obliged 
to go about ten miles off, and he'd got into the 
covered buggy all ready to start, when he called 


to Mandany that he felt dreadful. poorly and his | 


pulse was going too fast, and he must have a 
dose of valerian right away. He shouted after 


her to water it well and put in some sugar to take | 


off the taste, for he was late 
about startin’. 

“Well, 
taste near so bad as usual. Just as the buggy 
was well out of sight Mandany staggered into the | 
setting-room. 

«0 Susan Cowdrey, I’ve pisoned Jehiel!’ says 
she, in a kind of a moaning voice, and then she 
fell down on the lounge as though she'd faint. 
The children and I was frightened ‘most to death, | 
for she could scarcely speak, but in a few minutes 
she made out to say, ‘I give him vanilla! Oh, I 
give him vanilla!’ 

“Sure enough, so she had. In spite of her 
crying I burst out laughing, and says I, ‘ *T'won't 
hurt him. You never heard of any one dying of 
vanilla, and vou won't now. It's just a notion 
of his anyway,’ 
that the children began to giggle, too. 

‘“Mandany looked pretty pale all day, and 
didn't feel comfortable till she saw Jehiel come 
driving into the dooryard as smart as vou please. 

‘We'd all agreed that he'd better not know 
she'd made such a mistake, but ‘murder will out,’ 
and so at the supper-table he said, ‘I never had 


and to hurry up, 


valerian do me so much good as that did. All | 


them symptoms of mine stopped in less’n five | 
minutes. And positive, 
made it taste good.’ 

“That was more than little Hi could stand, and 
he giggled under his breath. His giggle then set 
into a loud laugh. I'm bound to admit that I 
joined in myself. Mandana didn’t dare to laugh, 
but she shook from head to foot, which was just 
as bad. 

“Of course it all had to be explained. I could 
see that Jehiel was angry, but he set up dreadful 
dignified and glared at Mandana. 

**You might have killed me,’ says he; and 
then in a minute he said, awful solemn, ‘The end 
is not yet! 

“Sam laughed so hard at that that he was sent 
to bed. 

“This was Friday. All day Saturday ‘Hiel 
would hardly speak to one of us, and put on such 
airs it was very trying to endure him. Sunday 
he seemed some pleasanter, and went up-stairs to 


You 'n’ L always | 


*twas just) 


Mandany did so, and he said it didn’t | 


says I, and then I laughed so, 


that sugar and water | 
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| put on his meeting suit. Next we knew he was 
calling, ‘Mandany! Susan! Boys! Come quick!’ 
in a queer, shaky, chokey voice. 

“Up we ran, and there he sat on the edge of the 

bed, shaking like a leaf and staring at his foot. 

“ iP on is it?’ all at once we asked. 

‘*That vanilla,’ says he, with an awful look at 
Mandana. 
| ««<Jehiel Parker,’ said I, ‘what do you mean ?’ 
and then he pointed to a great black spot on his 
big toe, and said in a faint-away voice, ‘Blood- 
poisoning.’ 

“Well, it did look bad, and we was pretty 
much scared, I can tell you. 

***How do you feel ?’ says I. 

‘«*+Faint and weak,’ says he, ‘and there’s a queer 
fluttering ‘round my heart as if it wouldn’t beat 
much longer.’ 

‘“‘Mandana groaned. 
it pain vou?’ 

‘Terrible,’ says he; ‘a agonizing pain that 
runs up and takes hold of my hip bone. It’s 
swelling dreadful fast, and everything is growing | 
dark,’ he sort of whispered, and fell back on the 
| pillows. 

‘‘Mandany seized a camphor bottle and held it 
under his nose, crying just as hard as she could, 
}and told Sam to go to the village for a doctor. 
Sam and Hi were crying so that they could 
| searcely see to get down-stairs, but they started 
on a run. 
| «As for me, I cast around in my mind for | 

something to do. It was perplexing; 1 never 
| thought for a minute that the vanilla did it, but I 
| couldn’t account for the distress he was in, but 
I ran down-stairs for the teakittle and put some 
hot water in the washbowl, and says I to Man- 
dany, ‘We must get his foot in hot water to draw 
out the pain, so that he can stand it till the doctor 
gets here.’ 

«**T was real difficult to get him up, he was so | 
weak, but I pulled and Mandany propped him, | 
jand I took hold of his foot very carefully and | 
lowered it in the water. He kinder quivered and 
jerked, ‘twas so painful to have it handled, and I 
| sat down on the floor with the kittle to put in 
| more hot water. 

“Well, Lovisy, what do you think I saw ? That | 
blood-poisoning spot became lighter colored every 
| second, and a kind of purplish shade came out in 
| the water, and in a minute there wasn’t any spot 
| at all! 

“T got up from that floor pretty sities and says 
|I, ‘Jehiel Parker, your vanilla blood-poisoning 
| has washed off; and I'll go and stop the boys, if 
| 80 be they aint half-way to the village already.’ 

“I never smiled—I was too disgusted. Seems 

| when he was starting off on Friday he saw a crack 
in the toe of his boot where the lining showed, so 

| he sopped a lot of ink on it and then forgot all 
about it. Dressing early, before it was fairly 
light, he hadn’t noticed the spot, or I suppose we | 
should have had the blood-poisoning before.” 

“Did you stop the boys before they’d gone for | 

| the doctor ?”” asked Lovisa. | 

“I was just in time; and I'll tell you something | 

queer, too. Mandany laughed till she cried, and | 
little Hi was tickled so that he could hardly 
speak; but Sam never smiled, and he says to) 
| me, says he, ‘I guess there’s some things strike us 
| about alike, Aunt Susan.’ ”’ a ee 





‘O ’Hiel,’ says she, ‘doos 
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SLOW PLOWING. 


The usual farm horse of England is very heavy 
jand “almost incredibly slow.’ A team will 
| seldom plow more than three-quarters of an acre 
in a day—just half the ordinary stint in America. 
The horses walk at the rate of a mile and a 
| quarter an hour. 
| agriculture in England might be revolutionized 
| by increasing the efficiency of the farm horse. 

| 


The weight drawn by each horse in plowing is | 
| calculated at less than four hundred pounds. ‘Is | 
it any wonder, then,’’ exclaims the writer just 
quoted, ‘that we should often see the poor 
creatures with staring coats and shivering with 
cold, or that the plowman, wrapped up in a top- 
coat that might resist the rigors of a Siberian 
winter, creeps after them, as frigid and benumbed 
an object as the animals themselves !”’ } 

The same writer, himself an Englishman, | 
vouches for the truth of the following incident : 

A farmer was walking about his farm with a 
facetious friend. They noticed in the distance, in | 
the middle of a field, a plow with horses and | 
man. 

‘“*Why are they standing still so long ?”’ asked } 
the friend. ‘Something must have happened.” | 

‘But they are not standing still,”’ answered the 
farmer. ‘They are plowing. Don’ t you see 
| they are ?”’ 

The friend declared that he could detect no 
motion, and a somev-hat lively dispute arose. To 
settle the question they set up a stake in line with | 
| the horses’ heads and a conspicuous tree-trunk 

beyond. Just then the plowman observed them, | 
and suspecting what they were about, whipped up 
his horses, and soon it became clear that they | 
really were moving. 





LEVEES 


-Oe 
NEW VERSION. 


An Ohio school teacher gives Shakespearian 
students the benefit of a suggestion made by one 
of the boys in his class. 


He gave out as a reading lesson one morning 
that portion of ‘‘The Merchant of Venice’? in 
which the ‘‘pound of flesh” scene occurs. When 
the reading was ended, he asked the class what 
Shylock meant when he said, ‘‘My deeds upon | 
my head ” | 

“Well,” said the lank son of a lawyer, ‘I aint | 
sure, but I reckon he meant that he carried his | 
papers in his hat.’ 


| these hard times. 


BRIGHT YOUNG MEN AND BOYS 


Interested in Electricity can make a profitable A 
ning by putting in an Electric Door lhat thets. own | 
homes. Complete outfit consisting of Bell, 

panes y = ~ y fi. nite —. complete alrections, on y | 
AR securely on _ receipt rice. 
ILEGTRICAL NOVELTY CO., Sa RY ass. 


Albany Business College — 


Sehepliih 


Is Successful Because Most Practical. 
For information address J. B. CARNELL, Albany, N.Y. 


Lacto=-Lemon. 


Purely Vegetable—Superior to Lemons. 








Not an extract, but a purely vegetable sub- 
stitute for lemons, with all the acid and delicious 
flavor of the natural fruit. Always ready for 
use—will not spoil like lemons. No Cook or 
Housekeeper should be without it. 


Four Prizes 


OF. 


$25.00 Each 


AND OTHER PREMIUMS 


to users of Lacto-Lemon, for best receipts 


for making all kinds of food containing Lacto- | 


Lemon. 
offered address, 
AVERY LACTART CO., 169 Devonshire St., Boston. 


Lacto-Lemon is for sale by all first- 
class grocers at 25 cents a bottle. 


For full particulars regarding prizes 


Teeth. 


How to Take Geod Care of Them. 


A TooTH and MouTH WaASsH is better than a 
powder because it removes the food deposited in 
the cavities and between the teeth, which is often 
the source of poisonous infection into the system. 


“THYMOZONE” 


is highly endorsed by eminent dentists as an 
absolutely safe, effective and agreeable 


Tooth and Mouth Wash. 


It heals soft and ulcerated gums, v promotes and main- 
pains Oral Hygiene b ane gy the matter which is 
liable to become poisonous. * unexcelled for 
cleaning and preserving the eeth 





THYMOZONE is also used as a Deodorize 
"Non-lrritatin ng Germicide and Detergent. zert 
m active, fragrant liquid whose value as a germ- 
, XE has been thorenghi ly investigated. 


For Sale by Druggists and Dealers 
in Dental Supplies. 
HENRY THAYER & CO., Cambridgeport, Mass. 


NO STEAM. NO ODOR. 


®We warrant our Cooker 
less and Odorless, or 
money refunded, 


HILL’S 
Champion Steam Cooker 


s BETTES and CHEAPER 
TIN COOKERS. ox 


Can be used for either 
Steaming or r Bolling, one or both 
at same tim 

We will Setiver free any- 
where in New England the fam > 
ily size, 20 quarts’ capacity, on receipt of 2.75. 


HILL, WHITNEY & CO., 149 Pearl St., Boston. 
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LEWANDO’S 


“We can help you 


Economize 


Have your Clothing and 
Ali Materials Dyed, 
Cleansed or Freshened, 
And save buying new. 





French Dyeing and 
Cleansing Establishment. 


LARGEST IN AMERICA. 
ESTABLISHED 1829. 


Main Offices: 
17 Temple Place, Boston. 
365 Fifth Ave., New York. 


WE DYE OR CLEANSE ALL MATERIALS. Send stamp for Price-List. 





SQUIRES 


“Arlington” 





Sausages. 


A Breakfast Delicacy. 





The “Arlington” Sausages are made 
little fat, and great care is taken in 
their manufacture and seasoning. 

A single trial will prove them superior | 
to any other sausages made, in quality | 
and flavor. 








| It pays to use the Purest foods, as 


One writer, in fact, says that Of the best selected meat with very purity is essential to health. 


| Nothing can equal the Pure Leaf, 
| tried out in the old-fashioned way. 
All our Pure Leaf Lard is kettle- 
rendered. 
| Our name on the package a guarantee of purity. 


JOHN P. SQUIRE & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Established 1842. 


Incorporated 1892. 
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ful Olive Oil Toilet Soap. 


what a splendid cake of soap it is, — us four 2-cent stamps, and you can have it 
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For the Companion. 


THE DESERTER. 


IN SEVEN CHAPTERS.— CHAPTER II. 


A Sudden Departure. 


The man upon whose sleeping form Job had 
stepped in the haymow sat up and looked about 
him in a half-puzzled fashion, mechanically 
brushing the loose particles from his hair and 
neck. 

“I s’pose it’s mornin’,’’ he whispered, after a 
minute’s silence. “How long’ll it be before 
daylight ?”’ 

Job, released from the other’s clutch, had 
scrambled to his feet, and stood staring down in 
astonishment at his old friend, Mose Whipple. 
He had regained his fork, and held it up as if 
to repel a possible second attack. 

‘““What did you want to pitch on to me that 
way for?’’ he asked at last in displeased tones. 

*“Sh-h! Talk lower!’’ urged Mose under his 
breath. “I didn’t mean to hurt you, sonny. 
I didn’t know who you was. You come 
tromplin’ on me here when I was fast asleep, 
and I took hold of you when I wasn’t hardly 
woke up, you see, that’s all. Ididn’t hurt you, 
did I?” 

“No,” Job admitted, grudgingly. ‘‘But there 
wasn’t no need to throw me down and choke 
me all the same.” 

“I thought it was somebody comin’ to catch 
me,” explained the other, still in a whisper. 
“But who else-is here in the barn? What 
time is it gettin’ to be ?”’ 

“They’re just through milkin’,’’ replied the 
boy. ‘‘They’re gettin’ the cans out into the 
sleigh. They'll all be gone in a minute or 
two. Time? Oh, it aint six yet.” 

“That’s all right,’ said Mose, with a weary 
sigh of relief. He added, upon reflection, 
“Say, sonny, can you manage to get me 
something to eat? I’ve gone the best part of 
two days now without a mouthful.” 

‘““Mebbe I can,’’ responded Job, doubtingly. 
Then a sudden thought struck him. ‘Say, 
Mose,”’ he went on, “I bet I can tell what you 
did the first thing when you came into the barn 
here. You went and stuck your hands into the 
grains there—that’s how it was.”’ 

The man displayed no curiosity as to the 
boy’s meaning. ‘Yes, by jiminy!’’ he mused 
aloud. “I'd ’a’ liked to have got in head 
first. I tell you, sonny, I was about as near 
freezin’ to death as they make ‘em. I couldn't 
have gone another hundred rods to save my 
life. They’d have found me froze stiff on the 
road, that’s all.” 

“But what are you doing here, anyway ?”’ 
asked Job. ‘You aint gone and deserted, have 
you ?”’ 

“‘Well,”’ said the other, doggedly, ‘‘you can 
call it what you like. One thing’s certain—I 
aint down South, de I?” 

‘Something else is pretty certain, too,’’ the 
boy putin. ‘They'll hang you, sure!” 

Mose did not seem to have much doubt on 
this point. “Anyway, I'll see the old man 
first,’ he said. ‘It’s pitch dark outdoors, aint it ?"’ 

The boy nodded. “I must git along with my 
work,”’ he commented, after another little silence. 
“What are you figgerin’ on doin’ anyway, 
Mose ?”’ he asked, gravely. 

‘Well, I’m goin’ to sneak out while it’s still 
dark,” said the man, ‘‘and git across lots to our 
place, and just wake up the old man, and—and— 
well, see how he is, that’s all. Mebbe I can 
manage it so that I can skip out again, and 
nobody be the wiser. But whether or no, that’s 
what I’m bound to do. Prob’ly you’ve heard—is 
he—is his health pretty middlin’ good ?”’ 

“Seems to me some one was saying something 
about his being kind o’ under the weather lately,”’ 
replied Job, with evasion. ‘I was thinkin’ of 
goin’ over this afternoon myself, if I could Zit the 
time, to see him. The fact is, Mose, I guess he 
ts failing some. It’s been a pretty tough winter 
for old folks, you know. Elisha Teachout's been 
laid up himself with rheumatics now for more’n 
a fortnight, and he aint old exactly.” 

“He aint had ‘em half bad enough!’’ cried 
Mose, springing to his feet with suddenly revived 
energy. “If he’s let the old man suffer—if he 
aint kept his word by him—I’ll—I’ll take it out 
of his old hide if I have to go to jail for it!” 

“You’ve got enough other things to go to jail 
for, and get hung for it into the bargain, I should 





think,” said Job. ‘‘You’d better not talk so| 


loud, either.” 

Surely enough, one of the hired men seemed to 
have remained in the barn, and to have caught 
the sound of voices—for the noise of his advancing 

| footsteps could be heard on the floor between the 
| stanchions. Mose threw himself flat, and rolled 
under the hay as best he could. Job began to 
sing in a low-voiced, incoherent way for a 
| moment, and then loudly. Prying up a forkful 
|of hay, he staggered under the burden back to 
the cows, singing as he came toward the intruder. 
| It was only Nelse Hornbeck, an elderly and 


“Sh-h! 


extra hand who worked at starvation wages 
during the winter, chopping firewood and doing 
odd chores about the house and barns. When he 
saw Job he stopped. He was in a sociable mood, 
and though he leaned up against one of the 
stanchions and offered no sign of going farther, 
displayed a depressing desire for conversation. 

The boy came and went, bringing in the hay 
and distributing it along under the double row of 
broad pink noses on either side. He made the 
task as long as he could in the hope of tiring 
Nelse out, but without avail. 

“T dunno but I’m almost sorry I didn’t enlist 
myself last fall,’ drawled Hornbeck, settling 
himself in an easy posture. ‘So far’s I can make 
out, Mose Whipple and the rest of the boys are 
having a great sight better time of it down South, 
with nothin’ to do and plenty o’ help to do it, than 
we are here to hum. Why, Steve Trimble’s 
brother-in-law writes him that they're havin’ 
more fun down there than you can shake a stick 
at; livin’ snug and warm in sort o’ little houses 
built into the ground, and havin’ horse-races and 
cock-fights and so on every day. They aint been 
no fightin’ since Thanksgivin’, he says, and 
they’re all gittin’ fat as seals.”” 

“Well, why don’t you enlist then ?”” demanded 
Job, curtly, going on with his work. 

“TI dunno,”’ said the hired man in a meditative 








way. ‘I guess I’m afeared o’ gittin’ homesick. 
I'd always be hankerin’ to git back and see my 
folks, and they won’t let you do that, nohow. A 
lot of ’em tries to sneak off, they say, but Steve's 
brother-in-law says they’ve got cavalrymen on 
horseback all around outside the camps, and they 
just nail everybody that tries to git out, and then 
they take ‘em back to camp and shoot ‘em. 
That’s what they do—lead ’em out before break- 
fast and shoot ’em down.”’ 

“I thought they hung deserters,’’ 
pausing with his fork in air. 


Talk tower!’ 


| Nelse. ‘I don’t see as it makes much difference. 
| I’d about as lieve be one as the other. I guess 
| they make it a rule to hang them that gits off 
| into the North and has to be brought way back 
again. That’s only reasonable, because they’ve 
give ‘em so much extry trouble.”’ 

Job was interested. ‘‘But suppose a man does 
get up North—I guess they aint much chance of 
their ever findin’ him after that.’’ 

‘*Aint they ?’’ exclaimed the hired man, incred- 
ulously. ‘Why, it’s a thousand to one they 
catch him! They’ve got their detectives in every 
county just doin’ nothin’ but watchin’ for desert- 
ers. They git paid for every one they catch, so 
much a head, and that makes ’em keep their eyes 
peeled.” 

“But how can you tell a deserter from any 
other man,” pursued Job, ‘‘so long as he’s got 
ordinary clotbes on and minds his own business 
and keeps away from where he’s known ?”’ 

“Oh, they always point for home—that’s the 
thing of it. What do they desert for? Because 
they’re homesick. So all the detectives have got 
to do is to watch their place, and nab 'em when 
they try to sneak in. It’s as easy as rollin’ off a 
log. They always git caught, every mother’s 
son of ’em.”’ 

Tiresome Nelse Hornbeck was still talking 
when Job came to the end of all possible pretexts 





said Job, | 


of employment in the cow-barn, and was only 
too obviously waiting to accompany the boy over 
to the house to breakfast. At last Job had to 
accept the situation and go. 

The boy dared no more than steal for a moment 
back into the’ hay, feel about with his foot for 
where Mose lay hidden in the dark, and drop the 
furtive whisper, “Going to breakfast. If I can 
I'll bring you some.”’ 

Then, in company with Nelse, he left the barn, 
shutting and hooking the door behind him. It 


| occurred to him that Mose must have effected an 
‘Some they hang and some they shoot,’’ replied | entrance by the door at the other end, which 


was fastened merely by a latch. Otherwise 

the displacement of the outer hook would have 

been noticed 

li was lucky, he thought in passing, that 
Elisha Teachout did not have padlocks on the 
doors of his cow-barn, as he had on those 
which protected his horses and wagons and 
grain. If he had, there would have been the 
lifeless and icy body of Mose, lying on the 
frozen roadside, to be discovered by the day- 
light. 

Poor Mose! he had saved his life from the 
bitterly cold night, but was it not only to lose it 
again at the hands of the hangman or the firing 
party ? 

Job remembered having seen, just a few weeks 
before, a picture in one of the illustrated week- 
lies of a deserter sitting on his own coffin, 
while files of soldiers were being drawn up to 
witness his impending punishment. Although 
the artist had given the doomed man a very 
bad face indeed, Job had been conscious at the 
time of feeling a certain human sympathy with 
him. 

As his memory dwelt now on the picture, 
this face of the prisoner seemed to change into 
the freckled and happy-go-lucky lineaments of 
Mose Whipple. 

The boy took with him into the house a 
heart as heavy as lead. 

Breakfast was already well under way in 
the big, old-fashioned, low-ceiled kitchen of 
the Teachout homestead. Three or four hired 
men were seated at one end of the long table, 
making stacks of hot buckwheat cakes saturated 
with pork fat on their plates, and then devouring 
them in huge mouthfuls. 

They had only the light of two candles on 
the table. So long as there was anything 
before them to eat, they spoke never a word. 
The red-faced women over at the stove did not 
talk either, but worked in anxious silence at 
their arduous task of frying cakes fast enough 
to keep the plates before the hungry men 
supplied. 

For once in his life Job was not hungry. 
He suffered Nelse Hornbeck to appropriate the 
entire contents of the first plate of cakes which 
the girl brought to the table, without a sign 
of protest. This was not what usually hap- 
pened; and as soon as Nelse could spare the 
time he looked at his companion in surprise. 

‘‘What ails you this mornin’?’’ he asked, 
with his spoon in the grease. ‘Aint you feelin’ 
well ?”’ 

Job shook his head. ‘I guess I'll eat some 
bread ’n’ butter instead,’’ he made reply. He 
added after a pause, ‘‘Somehow, I kind o’ spleen 
against cakes this mornin’.”’ 

“They aint much good to-day, for a fact,” 
assented Nelse, when he lad eaten half-way 
through his pile. ‘I guess they want more sody. 
It beats me why them women can’t make their 
cakes alike no two days in the week. First the 
batter’s sour, and then they put in more sody; 


| and then it’s too flat, and they dump in a lot o’ 


definitely planned out. 


salt; and then they need more graham flour, and 
then the batter’s too thick and has to be thinned 
down with milk, and by that time the whole 
thing’s wrong, and they’ve got to begin all over 
again.”” 

Nelse chuckled, and looked up at Job, who 
paid no attention. 

“If we men fooled around with the cows’ 
fodder, every day different,’’ Nelse went on, ‘‘the 
way the girls here do with ours, why the whole 
barnful of ’em would ‘a’ dried up before snow 
blew. But that’s the way with women!” Mr. 
Hornbeck concluded with a sigh, and began on 
the second heap of cakes. 

The boy had not listened. A project had been 
gradually shaping itself in his mind, until now it 
seemed as if he had left the cow-barn with it 
As soon as the other men, 
who for the moment were idling with their knives 
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and forks, had been supplied with a fresh batch 
of cakes, he would put it into execution. 

‘“‘Why, you was feelin’ first rate a few minutes 
ago,”’ remonstrated Nelse, between mouthfuls, 
‘singin’ away for dear life.” 

“Remember how Mose Whipple used to sing ?”’ 
put in one of the others. ‘The’ was one song 0” 
his, ‘The Faded Coat o’ Blue’—seems ’s if I could 
set and listen to him singin’ that all day long. 
He sung it over at Steve Trimble’s huskin’, I 
remember, and Lib Truax let him see her home, 
just on account of it. She wouldn’t so much as 
looked at him any other time. She told my sister 
afterward that if he’d ’a’ popped the question 
then, with that singin’ o’ his in her ears, as like 
as not she’d ’a’ said yes.” 

‘Lucky for her he didn’t, then,’’ remarked 
another. ‘‘I give Mose credit for one thing, 
though. He had sense enough not to git married 
—and that’s more’n most shiftless coots like him 
have. He always said that as-long’s the old man 
was alive, he’d keep a roof over his head, and let 
everything else slide. Whatever else you may 
say, there’s no denyin’ Mose was a good son to 
the old man.” . 

“If I was old,”’ said a third, ‘and was depend- 
ent on my son, I’d think a good deal more of him 
if he shinned around, and worked stiddy, and 
put somethin’ by for a rainy day, even if he did 
marry into the bargain, instid o’ bein’ bone-lazy 
like Mose, and never knowin’ one day where the 
next day’s breakfast was comin’ from.” 

“Not if you was old Asa Whipple,’ rejoined 
the first speaker. ‘Mose was jest after the old 
man’s heart. I never see father and son so 
wrapped up in one another as them two was. 
Seems ’s if they didn’t need no other company— 
they was company enough for themselves. That's 
what made it so rough on the old man when 
Mose ’ listed.” 

‘‘He couldn’t help himself,’”’ said Nelse Horn- 
beck, ‘‘there was the interest comin’ due on the 
mortgage, and how else —’’ 

“Sh-h! can’t ye!’’ muttered one of the others, 
kicking Nelse under the table, and giving a back- 
ward nod of the head toward the women by the 
stove. ‘Wantthem totell ’Lishe Teachout you’re 
blabbin’ about his affairs, you sawney ?”’ 

Nelse bent hastily over his cakes, and the others 
busied themselves at making way with the steam- 
ing fresh supply which had accumulated while 
they talked. 

Job’s opportunity had come. He rose with as 
fine an assumption of carelessness as he could 





manage, and walked up to the other end of the 
table, where the big loaf of home-made bread and 
the butter-dish were. 

He cut off two thick slices; the butter which 
he tried to spread upon them had become hard 
with the night’s intense cold and had not been 
near enough to the fire to be softened. So Job 
could only distribute it in lumps over the soft 
surface of one slice, and then put the other on top 
of it. 

Then, watching his chance in the dim light, he 
conveyed the bread to his jacket pocket. Nobody 
at the table had observed him, he was sure. 

He turned to discover that the sitting-room door 
close at his back had been opened wide, and that 
Elisha Teachout was standing in the doorway, 
looking at him with“all his eyes. 

It was Elishe Teachout’s habit to look very 
closely at everythiug and everybody—and his was 
at the best of times a somewhat uncomfortable 
gaze to sustain. Job felt that this was not one of 
the best of times. 

His employer was in all seasons an austere and 
exacting man, coldly suspicious of those about 
him, and as pitiless in his treatment of his hired 
help’s shortcomings as he was vigiiant in looking 
out for them. But in the winter, when rheuma- 
tism put its dread touch upon the marrow of his 
bones, he was irascible as well, and led his house- 
hold what they used to describe outside as ‘‘a life 
of it.” 

His lean, small figure did not seem as much 
bent as usual this morning—probably he was 
better, Job thought—but his little steel-colored 
eyes had an abnormally piercing effect. His 
pallid face, hairless and wrinkled, with its sunken 
Ifps and sharply-hooked nose, was of a yellower 
and sourer aspect than usual, too. The boy felt 
himself turning very red. 


It turned out to be a needless alarm. Mr. 


| Teachout diverted his gaze from Job to look at 
| his old silver watch, which he took from his fob, 
| and then ostentatiously held it in his hand. 

“Milk late again this morning ?’’ he demanded, 
raising his querulous voice with a snap. 

‘No, it got off in good season,’’ replied. the 
head hired man, nonchalantly. 

He had answered the same question now every 
day for several years, and was at home with it. 
As a matter of fact the milk from the Teachout 
farm was never late, but this had not prevented 
the master’s query becoming a formula. 

“Then breakfast ought to ’a’ been out of the 
way half an hour ago!’’ he exclaimed, in the 
same high, snarling tone. “If I didn’t get up 
and come out, sick as I am, I suppose you’d be 
settin’ here gorging yourselves till noon! And 
you women, you jest aid and abet ’em in their 
laziness and gormandizing!”’ 

Job stayed to hear no more. Relieved from his 
fear of.detection, he had taken advantage of the 
attack upon the others to get his cap and sidle 
unobtrusively from the room. 

Once outside he scampered headlong across the 
frozen ruts and hummocks of the yard to the 
cow-barn. There was a perilous show of pink 
and lemon lights in the eastern sky. Very soon 
it would be daylight. 

He groped his way past between the stanchions 
to the hay, and began feeling about with his feet. 

“Here you are, Mose!”’ he called out. “It’s 
almost daylight! Here’s something to eat.” 

No answer came. The boy trampled foot by 
foot over the whole mow in vain. Mose Whipple 
was gone. Haroup FREDERIC. 

(To be continued.) 
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WINTER SONG. 


Sing me a song of the still nights, 
Of the large stars steady and high 
The aurora darting its phosphor hts 
In the purple sky. 
Scribner’s. —Duncan Campbell Scott. 
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For the Companion. 


MAISIE AND MEG. 


Three flights of stairs to climb after a long walk 
home in the biting cold! Maisie was tired. She 
had been sitting at a type-writer all day in a 
dingy office, writing letters about stocks and 
bonds and railroad investments in which she had 








no sort of interest. 

In her weary state it seemed as if the click, clack 
of her machine had got into her head, for it 
repeated itself over and over long after her fingers 
had left the keys. Not even the March wind 
could take the monotonous sound out of her 
brain, though it whistled shrilly and blew away 
the curls from her ears. 

‘Well, after all,’’ thought Maisie, “the click, 
clack means a cozy room, a warm, open fire, a 
nice supper, and, better than all these, dear Meg 
waiting for me, with her study books open and 
her tongue ready to chatter.”’ 

So Maisie cheerfully climbed the long flights of 
stairs and stood at her own door. Blank disap- 
pointment confronted her, for no tidy, warm 
room, no tempting supper awaited her. In the 
midst of the chilly desolation sat Meg, her hat 
and coat on, and a pair of skates slung over her 
arm. She looked up with dancing eyes from a 
letter she was reading. 

“O Meg!” 

Maisie sank in a disconsolate little heap on the 
faded old lounge, and was straightway embraced 
by Meg. 

“You dear, darling old thing! Don’t scold! 
It was such lovely skating—so I’ve just got home 
myself. I hayen’t had time to make the fire and 
get supper.” 

Maisie slid down from the lounge without a 
word, and went about building a fire in the grate, 
while Meg rattled on : 

“OQ Maisie, I’ve got the most beautiful news to 
tell you! I have a letter from Carlina, and she 
wants us—Oh, you will be as excited as I when I 
tell you!” 

Maisie and Meg were orphan sisters whose 
father and mother, dying three years before, had 
left them to the care of an uncle who had seven 
girls of hisown. He was kind, but there seemed 
to be really no room for Maisie and Meg in his 
crowded little house. 

To remain a burden on their already overbur- 
dened uncle was, as Maisie looked at the matter, 
an impossibility; and those eyes of Maisie’s, 
though soft and gray like a dove’s wing, did not 
lack decision and firmness. 

One day she left the sleepy country town, and 
came to the city and to that machine of hers 
which clicked out daily bread for her and Meg. 
She took lodging on a quiet street, and placed 
Meg at school. 

They cooked their simple meals over the small 
grate, and ate them from a rickety table near by. 
But what of that? The plain dishes were seasoned 
with girlish fun and sweetened with affection. 
Maisie and Meg, untouched by the great city’s 
strife, lived happy and innocent lives. 

Maisie was nearly twenty years old now, and 
sixteen-year-old Meg was the idol of her.life. By 
the side of pretty Meg, Maisie was a plain little 
person, but she had soft eyes and a sweet mouth. 
She was smaller than Meg, and looked thin and 
overworked. 

“Well, Meg, 
Maisie. 


out with your news!” said 





“T’ll read you what Carlina says!’’ Meg ex- 
claimed, and read thus from a letter: 

“Dearest Meg.—I am going to have a birth- 
day next week Thursday,—my seventeenth, you 
know,—and mamma. says I may have a little 
party of. my friends to celebrate it. There will 
be just a few of the boys and girls in our set at 
school. Mamma will play for us to dance. Sol 
want you and Maisie to be sure to come. I 
can’t take ‘No’ for an answer, and shall send the 
carriage for you at half-past seyen sharp. Your 
loving friend, Carlina Klaus.” 

“Meg, dear, a party! Just think of it!’ cried 
Maisie, so breathless with pleasure that she almost 
sat down in the coal-hod. She hadn’t been to a 
party since she was Meg's age, when her father 
and mother were living—such a long time ago it 
seemed to Maisie. 

“OQ Meg, -how perfectly delight—”’ 
face fell suddenly. ‘But we can’t go! 
nothing to wear in the evening.” 

The tears came into Meg’s dark eyes as she 
threw her skates in one direction and her hat in 
another. 

‘‘Maisie, please can’t we have some new gowns 
just this once? Please, Maisie! I want to go so 
much!” : | 

Maisie never could bear to deny her youn 
sister anything attainable. She laid down the 
loaf of bread, went over to the bureau, took out 
the worn leather wallet that had been their 
father’s, and counted out eighteen dollars—all 
her savings for months. 

‘Dearie, that’s all the money we have—every 
bit. We must have some more coal soon. And 
we might one of us fall ill, you know, pet.” 

But Meg went on sobbing. Maisie looked 
thoughtfully at her small hoard before she spoke, 

“Don’t cry any more, Meg. I think there’s 
enough for one gown, and that shall be for you— 
a scarlet crépe, darling, just what we have always 
wanted for you. Don’t cry, dear. You are going 
to look so nice in it! There’s just time to get it 
made, if I work hard on it evenings.” 

She touched Meg’s curly head softly and went 
back to her work. Meg wiped her drowned eyes 
slowly. 

“No, Maisie,” she said, ‘‘you are the older; 
you ought to have the new gown and go to the 
party. I will stay at home. That will be better 
than having us both disappointed.”’ 

Maisie set the teapot down on the hob rather 
emphatically. 

“You are Carlina’s friend, dear,’’ she said. 
‘‘Her invitation is for you. I am only asked to 
go with you. It wouldn’t be doing mght by 
Carlina if I wert and you did not. You must let 
me decide these matters, Meg. You are not old 
enough yet,’’ Maisie finished, with her most elder- | 
sisterly air. | 

“I won’t go without you, Maisie,’’ Meg said, 
stoutly. ‘Do you suppose I could enjoy myself 
a bit at that party when you were poked up here | 
in this dull little room all by yourself? I suppose 
we must give it all up. Oh dear, I’m so disap- 
pointed !"’ . 

Meg hung up her wraps stormily, and then fell 
to crying again. 

“I will go with you then, on condition that, you 
have the new gown. Carlina will want you to 
look nice when you meet her friends. You owe 
it to her to look nice. It doesn’t matter much 
about me. I’m old—old. I'll wear my white 
muslin. It happens, by good luck, to be fresh 
and clean now.” 

So they compromised, and Meg’s dark eyes 
grew bright again. They discussed the party 
joyously over their cold ham and tea. It was 
a great event in their quiet lives. 

Carlina Klaus belonged to a wealthy family 
who lived in one of the handsome suburbs of the 
city. She was a schoolmate of Meg’s, and the 
two girls had formed a close intimacy. 

The next day the material for the new gown 
was bought, and every evening Maisie sat at 
work, overwhelmed in billows of scarlet crépe. 
Meg was unable to give her much assistance. 
Her examinations were coming on, and she must 
study. 

Meantime Maisie would not own, even to 
herself, that she was tired; but the click, clack of 
the type-writer seemed worse than ever in her 
head, and the buzz of the sewing-machine at 
night did not make it any better. 

When at last, however, the long-talked of 
evening arrived, and she arrayed Meg in the 
scarlet crépe, she felt repaid for all her labor. 
To her adoritg eyes Meg was the loveliest of 
visions. 

_ Her own antiquated white muslin did rather try 
Maisie’s beauty-loving soul. It was painfully 
old-fashioned, and too short besides, and the blue 
sash was a trifle faded. But she would not think 
of it any longer. It was good enough! 

But Meg eyed the stiffly starched skirt a little 
timidly. 

‘““Why, Maisie, any one would think you were 
the little sister—your gown is so short! I look 
like the young lady of the family.” 

“See that you fill the place with dignity then,” 
laughed Maisie. 

It was a charming party—Carlina, with Meg 
by her side, received her friends very prettily. 
Every one admired Meg. The young people 
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clustered around her radiant little face, made 
doubly winsome by happiness. The girls all 


pronounced her ‘‘too sweet for anything.”’ 
No one noticed Maisie much. Carlina’s brother | 
paid her a little attention, and then she was left | 


alone. Carlina was too busy to notice the lonely 
little figure in the corner. 

At first, Maisie forgot her own insignificance in 
her pride for Meg. But after all, Maisie was 
human. It was hard to look like a shabby little 
girl when she was almost twenty—hard to sit 
neglected in a cornet when all the rest were having 
such a jolly time. 

Maisie could not tell what was the matter with 
her head—it felt so stupid and heavy—and dizzy, 
too. She did not wonder that her partners had 
been glad to escape from her dullness. The music 
of the piano failed to drive the click, clack of the 
type-writer out of her head. 

She shook herself alittle. She was not enjoying 
the party—though she and Meg had looked 
forward to it so eagerly. The tears were not far 
from her tired eyes. 

She turned her head that no one might see. 
She looked away through an open door across the 
hall, and saw some tall white lilies on a stand 
there by the window. She went to look at the 
flowers, and thus regain control of herself. 

It was a pretty little sitting-room full of books, 
pictures and delicate bric-A-brac. There, face to 
face, Maisie met the most wonderful-looking lady 
she had ever seen. This lady, who sat in an easy- 
chair in the sitting-room, had hair which was of 
a snowy white, and lay in soft waves on either 
side of her face. But her eyes were so dark and 
so young—such tender, restful eyes—that it did 
one good just to look in them. 

The old lady wore a pale gray gown, touched 
daintily with pink here and there. She made 
Maisie think of a soft rose sunset just melting 
into gray twilight. 

She, on her side, noted Maisie’s sweet, tremu- 
lous lip and the shabby, unbecoming dress. Her 
quick mind put two and two together. Maisie 
was about to withdraw, but the lady’s smile 
restrained her. 

‘I am Carlina’s Aunt Hester, my dear,”’ the 
lady said. ‘*Won’t you sit down and talk with an 
old lady a while ?”” 

Maisie did sit down, and somehow before she 
quite knew what she was doing, she had told this 
wonderful old-young aunt of Carlina’s all about 
the little room at the top of three flights, the small 
suppers laid for two, the click, clack of the type- 
writer that earned daily bread for Meg and her, 
but wouldn’t come out of her head when office 
hours were over, and all about Meg’s beauty and 
the red crépe gown. 

The lady had drawn it all from her, in spite 
of herself. And all the time those beautiful, 
strange, old eyes gazed down, down into the 
troubled depths of Maisie’s soft, sad gray ones; 
and all the while Maisie felt as if the lady had 
just spoken when she was only listening, but 
doing that perfectly. ‘ 

When at last she did answer Maisie’s involun- 
tary confidences, her speech was a strange one: 

“Do you want to know, my dear, what I 
think of you? Iam an old woman, so yon will 
pardon my frankness. I think, my child, that 
you are living a very selfish life!” 

“Am 1?”’ gasped Maisie, a painful flush spread- 
ing over her pale face. 

“*Yes,’’ went on Carlina’s Aunt Hester; “‘you 
want to go to heaven where your dear father and 
mother are waiting for you. But you absolutely 
refuse day by day to give your sister Meg a 
chance to win her way there, too. You are trying 
to get to heaven without her; for you are making 
her selfish and vain, in order that you may 
gratify your own desire to be unselfish. Do you 
not see, child, that there is selfishness on your 
part in this snatching of every opportunity to be 
unselfish ? Do you ever let your sister give up to 
you, or deny herself for love’s sake, or try to 
make her spirit sweet and pure as you try to 
make yours ? 

‘You are a brave little woman; be braver still, 
and even though it hurts you to see her suffer, 
teach your younger sister to walk with you the 
thorny path to Paradise. The path of roses does 
not lead there, my dear, no matter who walks it.”’ 

Maisie opened her lips to speak, but the words 
would not come. The room, too, kept going 
round and round before her dim eyes. The next 
moment she had fainted in the arms of Carlina’s 
aunt. 

‘Poor little dove!’’ murmured the lady, re- 
morsefully. ‘I was too harsh with her. How 
pale and thin she is!’’ 

When Maisie came out of the faint, she was 
delirious; and the doctor pronounced her illness 
brain fever. She could not be moved, and 
Carlina’s auni shared with Meg the labors of 
nursing. 

For days, Maisie lay between life and death. 
Meg hung over her in agony, but Maisie did not 
know her; for over and over she would call 
piteously : 

“Meg, darling, come to heaven with me! Oh, 
my dear, I didn’t mean to go without you, indeed 
I didn’t! Come, Meg! Come to heaven with 
me! They are all in white there—not scarlet. 
No, Meg, dear, don’t cry, don’t cry—not scarlet 
but white!’”’ Thus she would talk on unceas- 
ingly for hours, until poor Meg was almost 
broken-hearted. 

But Maisie did not die. One day Carlina’s 
aunt sat watching by Maisie’s bedside, when the 
gray eyes opened with their old clear, sweet 


expression. 


“Dear heart, you are better; now go to sleep 
again,’’ the lady said. 
Maisie reached out one weak little hand. 
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“I am going to live,’ she whispered, ‘‘and take | meeting, and that the people were singing. They | before the fireplace! And he’s got the big Bible 
| 


Meg to heaven with me.”’ 
Mary A. WINsTON. 
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GOUNOD’S LAST WORDS. 


After the last prayer is uttered, 
You’ll plant a white cross over me, 
ite on my vestone this sentence : 
“T have believed—now I see!’’ 
—Home Journal. 
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For the Companion. 


A COLD SNAP. 
In Two ParRtTs.— Part II. 


“Open in the name of the Lord!” cried the high- 
pitched voice again outside the door. 

Theodore jumped from his chair. The hail at 
the door startled us exceedingly. No one had 
come to the house or passed along the road for three 
days. The snowdrifts were ten feet deep, and the 
highway blockaded. 

The wind was blowing fiercely, the snow flying, 
and the cold terrible. Why should any human 
being stand at our door? More- 
over, the voice was strange and 
unnatural. 

“Who’s there?” 
courage to call out. 

“It’s me—Brother Remmick— 
the sarvant of the Lord,” replied 
the same queer, high voice. 

I opened the door. A large, 
smooth-faced man, bundled in a 
ragged old blue army overcoat, 
with two or three knitted “com- 
forters’”’ tied about his neck and 
ears, another about his waist and 
ore wound around each of his 
legs pressed eagerly in. 

He was covered with snow, 
and his face was nearly as red as 
a lobster; but he did not appear 
to be chilled or in bad plight. 
He stamped the snow from his 
boots, shut the door, and hurried 
to the stove. 

“Whar’s the squire? 
Sister Wood?” he cried. 

We told him that they were in 
Augusta for the winter, and that 
the house was closed save the ell 
and kitchen. 

“Strange! strange!” muttered 
our singular caller. “I’ve jarney- 
ed far to meet ’em in the flesh 
once more, and now they’ve gone. 
And now they’re gone!” 

The man hummed constantly to 
himself, and every few moments 
opened his mouth as if to speak, 
and then as suddenly shut it with- 
out saying anything. 

“Did you come in the road? 
Weren’t the drifts deep?” Theo- 
dore asked him presently. 

“Nobody can go in the road!” 
cried the stranger. “I walked on 
the tops of the stone walls and in 
the open fields, and in the pastures 
where the wind blew the snow 
off. I rolled on the tops of the 
drifts. Snow’s clean stuff! Snow’s 
clean stuff!” 

Theodore and I looked anxious- 
ly at each other. We were sure 
that the man was crazy, and did 
not know what to expect from 
him. For some time he sat hum- 
ming and warming himself. Theo- 
dore then said: 

“I guess, sir, after you get 
warm, you had better go down to 
Mr. Bartlett’s, the house next 
below here. The folks who live 
here are away, and wouldn’t like 
to have us take in strangers. 
house is shut up now.” ; 

He looked at us for a long time, opening his 
mouth, but shutting it without speaking. Then he 
dropped on his knees, and in a loud voice began to 
pray. He prayed for us personally —prayed that 
the Lord in His mercy would soften the hard hearts 
of these His young servants. He continued at 
great length. 

We looked at each other in speechless dismay. 
It seemed as if he would never cease. After along 
time he opened his eyes and looked at us. 

Finally Theodore broke the silence. “If you are 
a minister, I guess we shall try and keep you,” 
said he. ‘‘We want to do the right thing by Mr. 
Wood and you, too. Are you hungry, sir?” 

“I have fasted since morning,” the man an- 
swered. 

We fried pork and potatoes, and placed on the 
table all that was left of our bread, with butter, 
cheese and apple-sauce. The man ate as if fam- 
ished, talking strangely as he ate. Theodore and I 
wondered where we should lodge him for the night, 
for it was growing late. We decided to let him 
sleep in our bed up-stairs, and lie on the kitchen 
floor ourselves; but when we broached the matter 
to him, he exclaimed: 

“I'll sleep in the spare-room. I always sleep in 
the spare-room here, the one off the sitting-room.” 

He was not at all neat in appearance, and I had 
grave doubts as to Aunt Sarah’s opinion, if she 
knew of it; but we did not dare to deny his request. 
After he had retired for the night, Theodore and I 
sat for a while looking aghast at each other. 

“He’s crazy, Alf,” said Theodore. “I wish we 
were rid of him. What shall we do, with him on 
our hands to-morrow—and water to lug all day?” 

For the time, Brother Remmick had quite diverted 
my mind from the water question. Theodore’s 
disconsolate remark brought it back with an added 
anxiety, and with these two bitter cares on our 
minds we went to bed and fell asleep. We were 
very tired, and slept, as boys of fifteen are apt to 
do, soundly and long. 

At length I dreamed that I was at a prayer- 


I mustered 


Whar’s 


*Most all of the 


sang so loudly at last that I waked suddenly, and 
started up. Somebody was really singing. 
| They softly lie 
And sweetly dream | 
Low in the ground. 
| Iknew it must be Brother Remmick. Just then 
| the house was shaken by a loud jar, accompanying 
a booming noise. Theodore woke. “‘What’s that?” 
he cried. “Has a barn blown down?” 
| “It’s Remmick!” I exclaimed, jumping from | 
bed. “He’s up ransacking!” 

We dressed in haste, and then stole down-stairs | 
on tiptoe, prepared, if necessary, to grapple with a 

| powerful lunatic. 

Day had begun to dawn. In the kitchen we met 
Remmick, carrying a huge armful of wood from 
the wood-house to the sitting-room, which he | 

| deposited with a crash in the wood-box. He had | 
kindled a roaring fire in the fireplace, and the | 
sparks and cinders were snapping out upon Aunt 
Sarah’s fine rag-carpet in a manner that would | 
have wrung her heart. 

“Look here, mister!” said Theodore, indignantly. | 
“I’m sure Mrs. Wood wouldn’t like to have a fire 
here. It’s dangerous. You’ll have to sit by the| 
stove in the kitchen.” 





Brother Remmick!”" 


“it's me 


“Young man,” he replied, impressively, “this is 
sermon day withme. I have my sermon to prepare, 
so I’m up early. I always have such a fire on 
sermon day. Sister Wood never refused me that.” 

Theodore looked at me in helpless perplexity. 

“Watch the sparks, Alf,” he said to me finally. 
“I'll go out and feed the cattle.” 

Brother Remmick had brought in not less than 
six great armfuls of wood. He had also been into 
the pantry and cut off a huge slice of cheese, 
from which he was taking bites at intervals. 

I kept an eye on the sparks, and meantime 
kindled a fire in the kitchen stove and began to 
prepare breakfast. Our visitor came out. 

“Coffee! coffee!’ he cried. “Make me a stiff 
cup of coffee! For this is sermon day!” 

Theodore and I drank water at our meals. We 
had never made coffee. I told Remmick so, and 
immediately he invaded the pantry on his own 
account. He found a little coffee, which he pre- 
pared. Theodore came in. Being destitute of 
bread, we mixed a hasty pudding with corn meal, 
to eat with sugar and butter, and fried a large 
quantity of beef, to all of which Brother Remmick 
did full justice. After this it was necessary that | 
both of us should go to the barns and the cattle. 

“We must run in every few minutes and see | 
what he’s about,” Theodore said. “If he doesn’t | 





| 


you s’pose he means to stay?” 

That was more than I could guess. 

After feeding the cattle again, we took our pails, | 
axe and shovel, and going to the water-hole, cut it 
open and began to carry water to the barns. There | 
was pressing need. The cattle were so thirsty that 
they did not eat their hay. 

The wind had lulled, but the cold was intense. 
The hollows were completely filled. To drive the 
cattle over them would have been impossible. 
After each trip to the water-hole either Theodore 
or I ran into the house as far as the kitchen to 
listen, sniff for smoke, and reassure ourselves as to 
Brother Remmick. | 

After one of these trips Theodore said: 








“Alf, there are five holes burnt in that carpet | 





| Mr. Ames. 


laid open in the middle of the floor, and the hymn. | 
book and Bible dictionary propped open in two 
chairs. He’s been into the parlor and brought out 
the big stuffed rocking-chair, and set it right up | 
before the fire. Now what in creation can. we do 
with him?” 

While we were in the midst of these worries, and 
plowing with our pails of water over the great 
drift at the end of the south barn, and wondering 
if two boys were ever in a worse scrape, we heard 


| a cheery voice call out: 


“Hello, boys! What are you doing?” 

We turned quickly. It was our schoolmaster, 
He had missed us at the schoolhouse; 
and as this was Saturday, he had come through the 
drifts from his boarding-place to see if anything 
was wrong with us. We explained the situation 
hastily. 

“Well, well,” he said, “you are in a tight place, 
boys, and no mistake! And by the way, who is it 
that you have in the house there?” 

“That’s more than we know,” replied Theodore. 
“He came along last night in that awful gale of 
wind. He calls himself ‘Brother Remmick,’ and 
he says that he knows Mr. Wood and his wife.” 
The master laughed heartily. “You two boys 

are having a hard time!” he ex- 
claimed. “Where can I get a 
couple of buckets? I’m going to 
help you.” 

The master worked with us till | 
near noon, and we brought a hun- 
dred pailfuls—enough to keep the 
animals from suffering for the 
day. 

“But you can never fetch water 
enough for this great stock of 
cattle, in this way,” the master 
exclaimed, when at last we left 
off. “Some other way will have 
to be provided.” Then he asked 
us concerning the hydraulic ram, 
which we supposed to be frozen | 
hard and fast, and about wells. 

“There is usually a well about 
a farm like this,” he added. “I 
am going down to Bartlett’s and 
ask them. They will be likely to 
know something about it.” 

Before two o’clock the master | 
returned with neighbor Bartlett, 
who asserted that there was a 
well, from which the family form 
erly took water, somewhere in | 
front of the ell and wood-house. | 
Uncle Sydney had covered it over 
five or six years before. Mr. 
Bartlett mounted the drifts and 
indicated a point beneath which 
he believed we should find a well. | 

We all worked resolutely to dig | 
away the snow and earth and find | 
the well, but without success. | 
Meantime the wind had risen 
again; and as night was at hand, 
we were forced to abandon the | 
search. 

“Keep a stiff upper lip. Don’t 
lose courage, boys,” said the mas- 
ter. “To-morrow is Sunday, but | 
this is work of necessity if ever | 
there was one. Water you must | 
have here.” 

Before bidding us good-night 
he went indoors for a few mo- 
ments and held some conversa. | 
tion with Brother Remmick, who | 
was still at work on his sermon. 

“Get along as easily as you can 
with him, boys,” he said to us, 
when he cameout. “I don’t think 
he is dangerous. He seems to be 
half- preacher, half-tramp. It 
would not be humane to turn him 
out-of-doors in such weather as 
this. Good-night. I'll be here in 
the morning.” 

Remmick was far more quiet 

that evening than we had feared he might be. He 
sat stolidly before the sitting-room fire. He was 
astir very early the following morning. The first 
we heard from him was the sound of preaching in 
the sitting-room. 

By eight o’clock Mr. Ames came again. For two 
hours, with his help, we shovelled and searched for 
the missing well. We could not find it; and the 
urgent wants of the cattle again forced us to bring 
water over the drifts from the water-hole in the 
swale. 

At this task we labored for three hours, and but 
for the assistance of Master Ames we should cer 
tainly have lost courage that day. He remained 
and lunched with us. Meantime Brother Remmick | 
seemed to have settled down to live with us perma- 
nently. Master Ames now suggested an examina- 
tion of the hydraulic ram in the woods. 

“If the pipe is really frozen,” he said, “there is | 
no prospect of getting water from it until spring. 
But at any rate, let us take shovels and go down 
and look at it.” 

We set off through the snow. We found the | 
brook in the wood-lot frozen over solidly, buried in | 


snow. The low house which sheltered the “ram” 

was almost covered over with a drift. It was | 

silent; nojcheery chug / chug / now issued from it. 
Uncle Sydney had banked the house high with 


little door on the farm side. We shovelled away | 
the drift in part, and then, with an axe, Theodore 
knocked off the cleats, nailed across the doorway. | 

As he did so we heard a querulous, low, yapping 
sound inside, followed by a rumble and a scratch- 
ing noise. 

Master Ames and I went hastily around to the 
other side, and were in time to see two red foxes 
dash out at a hole through the drifted snow, on the 
side next.the brook. They ran away for a little 
distance into the woods, then turned, holding up 
each a foot, and barked at us saucily again. 

“Why, those rogues had made a burrow of this 
aqueduct house!” exclaimed the schoolmaster. 

Theodore meantime had opened the door. En- 
tering, we found feathers, bits of the fur of hares, 


| 
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and bones scattered about. The foxes had dug a 
hole through the banking outside, and worked their 


| Way in beneath the sill. 


Where the waste valve of the ram was located, 
in the lower end of the large, short pipe, below the 
air-chamber, were traces which showed that the 
foxes had been scratching aside the earth and 
overturning the covering of boards — plainly in 
quest of the water which gushed out there when 
the automatic valve fell. 

Master Ames took out his knife and thrust the 
blade down into the end of the waste-pipe, where 


| the valve was placed. 


” 


“See here, boys!” he suddenly exclaimed. “I 
believe it’s those foxes that have played the mis- 
chief here. You see the pipe cannot be frozen up, 
for the water is pouring out here in a full stream. 
Something ails the valve. It doesn’t work right.” 

He thrust down the blade of his knife and moved 
it around beside the valve, when the force of the 
water suddenly threw out an oblong pebble 
Instantly the valve closed properly, and the ram 
resumed its “chug! chug! chug !” 

The long, small pipe under ground leading up to 
the buildings was not frozen at all, for the best of 
reasons—it had been empty all the while. 
as the ram had stopped working, all the water in 
the long pipe had run back out of it. 


As soon 


“It’s going all right!” cried the master. “Three 
cheers!” 
Theodore and I could scarcely believe it. Hastily 


closing the door of the aqueduct house, we hurried 
back to the barns. Water was coming into both 
troughs there, as usual, when we reached them! 

We were so delighted that we could have shed 
tears for pure joy. We hastily turned out the 
cattle. They had been on short allowance for four 
days; and were still so thirsty that they drank the 
water in large quantities. 

Before he went back to his boarding place that 
evening, Master Ames said, “Get on as easily as 
you can with Brother Remmick. I am going to 
send word to the selectmen of the town, to-morrow 
morning, to take care of him. That will be the 


| best way, I think.” 


The weather had now begun to moderate. The 
road surveyor appeared on the highway with a 
team of six yokes of oxen, next morning, and 
“broke out” the road; and at noon that day two of 
the selectmen came to Uncle Sydney’s place with a 
sleigh, and induced Brother Remmick to take a trip 
with them to the town farm. He was entertained 
for a time until the town authorities of his native 


| place could be notified to take charge of him. 


So very desirous were we to prove our efficiency 
to Uncle Sydney that, in our next letter, we barely 
alluded to the fact that “Brother Remmick” had 
been there, and that the foxes had stopped the 
“ram” for a little while. We did not mention the 
holes in the carpet at all. 

“We can tell her about it when she comes home,” 
Theodore said. 

Neither Aunt Sarah nor Uncle Sydney ever really 
knew how much trouble and anxiety we two were 
in, during those five dreadful days of the cold snap, 
with no water at the barns, and Brother Remmick 
on our hands. 

I may add that Theodore and I were alone at the 
farm until the middle of March; but we had ne 


more unpleasant experiences. 
A. STEPHENS. 
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For the Companion. 


AN ART STUDENT OF THE LATIN 
QUARTER. 


The young American art student who has learned 
all that can be taught him in his native land, or 
thinks he has learned it, sighs for Paris as the 
Mussulman sighs for Mecca. If he is acquainted 
with an artist who has recently returned from 
abroad, his yearnings are likely to be increased 
tenfold by the accounts that he hears of student 
life in foreign ateliers; and his heart knows no 
rest till his feet tread the path worn by those who 
have preceded him. 

Let us say that he is able to carry out his pur 
pose, and that in the course of time a Parisian cab 
man takes him to the hotel in the Latin Quarter 
where he has been recommended to go, and where 
he will meet certain compatriots. 

Though a stranger to the other students, he finds 
them cordial and ready to answer all his eager 
questions, to interpret his wishes to the landlord, 
and in all ways willing to render him assistance. 
They remember their own feelings when they first 
experienced the sensation of being a stranger in a 
strange land. 

If our student follows in the footsteps of most of 
the Americans who have preceded him, he will 
enter the Julian Academy. Jules, the clerk, re- 
ceives him with open arms. 

He is permitted to choose the professors he 
wishes to study under—either Jules Lefebvre and 


| Benjamin Constant, or Monsieur Bouguereau and 


Monsieur Fleury. Most Americans choose Messrs. 
Lefebvre and Constant. The fee is five dollars a 
month, and at first about a dollar more a month 
must be paid for the wear and tear upon stool and 
ease). 

Having registered his name, the student becomes 
a member of the famous atelier. One more cere- 
mony yet remains; but it is not Monsieur Jules 
with whom he has to deal this time. It is with his 
fellow-students. No sooner is his presence discov- 


set the house afire I shall be glad! How long do | dry leaves and earth, and fastened securely the ered, as he modestly places an easel in the back 


row, than the cry of “Nouveau!” (A new one!) is 
raised. He observes that he is the centre of a great 
deal of clamorous attention. 

All this unsought observation is embarrassing, 
but relief comes when a fellow-countryman ex- 


| plains: “Money for punch is what they want, and 


you must give them ten francs.” It is an old 
custom, and no doubt a bad one, but the tribute is 
paid by all who enter for the first time. 

Hazing is nowadays very rarely inflicted in any 
form, though many jokes are perpetrated. If the 
new-comer is quiet, and moreover possesses no 
marked personal feature, he will escape all further 
unpleasant attention; but if he be so unfortunate 
as to possess some prominent trait which lends 
itself easily to caricature, he will find himeelf very 
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soon immortalized, and the production placed 
upon the wall amongst a host of others. 

The entrance of the professor is awaited with a 
certain amount of anxiety. An interpreter is 
necessary for a few weeks at least, and throngh 
his assistance the criticism is given. The pro- 

fessor is kind 

in his manner, 
7 Ta makes a few 
| 7 tit 
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work. _ The change from the close confinement of * 
the Paris atelier is very agreeable, both physically 
and artistically, and the companionship of 
“strong men” most helpful. At the close of the 
summer our friend returns to Paris, laden with 
spoil and with renewed powers, physical and 
mental. 

And now the second winter’s work begins, and 


| the prospect is bright with hopes and plans. 











comments, and is gone, 
while the interpreter 
translates the brief crit- 
icism. Our student's 
senses are somewhat 
bewildered by the pres- 














ence of the famous artist 
he has so often read 
about, whose pictures 
are among the best of modern art, and yet who 
has here condescended to find something good in 
his poor attempt. ° 

He watches the great man as he goes from pupil 
to pupil, taking a paternal interest in the young 
men about him. The fifty or more students are 
as quietasachurch. No one would suspect them 
to be capable of the uproar of a few moments 
before. 

Work begins at eight o’clock, and as most of 
the students live at a distance, the hour necessi- 
tates a somewhat early rising—that is to say, 
early for Paris, where for most people the day 
begins late. It is rather depressing to leave a 
warm bed of a cold winter’s morning, light a 
candle, scramble into one’s clothing, feel one’s 
way down the polished stairs, call out ‘‘Cordon, 
s’il vous plait!’ to the sleepy conciérge, and find 
oneself on the sidewalk, perhaps miles from one’s 
destination, with no way of getting there but to 
walk. 

On his way the student must pick up a meagre 
Parisian breakfast—a cup of café au lait. 

Besides his real occupation, the study of art, 
the student finds many subjects claiming some of 
his time and attention. First comes his mastery 
of the French language. As he progresses in 
that he wishes to become acquainted with its best 
literature. Then come the ThéAtre Frangais, the 
Odéon and the Grand Opera, where he will find 
the drama and music of the highest and best. 
Besides all this there are lectures and a host of 
things that a serious youth, appreciating his 
opportunities, can take up. 

The wider ar artist’s horizon, the better and 
truer artist he will be. Some of us make the 
mistake of attending the academy to the exclu- 
sion of all else; and in such cases experience 
only will demonstrate that half a day is better 
than all day, both for physical and mental health. 

Another mistake often made is the failure to 
develop comradeship with the French people out- 
side the Academy walls. This is, in a great 
measure, the fault of the Americans; they make 
little effort to cultivate the acquaintance of their 
Parisian hosts, and they are the losers. Inter- 
change of thoughts upon art matters, and the 
relations formed, would be of great benefit both 
for present and future. 

If our young American has adaptability, he 
will soon be in harmony with his surroundings. 
He may permit his beard to grow and to assume 
a pointed cut. He may wear a flat-brimmed 
student hat, a flowing tie, corduroy garments, 
and end up with sharp-toed “toothpick”’ shoes. 

His letters home will be full of interest. He 
will write of the details of his daily existence, 
with long accounts of his work and his ambitions, 
discourses of prizes and competitions, and talk of 
exhibiting at the Salon, and so forth. 

The Salon! Who has not remarked, on pic- 
tures subsequently brought to America, the 
mysterious number attached to a frame? To 
those who know, this silently proclaims the pic- 
ture’s acceptance at the great Paris Salon—the 
greatest exhibition of modern art in the world. 
Ah! little do the careless public think, as they 
give a passing glance to some young man’s pic- 
ture, of the hopes, fears, trials, sleepless nights, 
thoughts and dreams that have centred on that 
modest canvas! 

Every young American wishes to exhibit at 
least once in the Salon within the walls of the 
Palais de l’Industrie. To do so demonstrates to 
the student himself—and what is of perhaps more 
importance from a worldly point of view, it shows 
to the world, and particularly the American 
world—that he is entitled to be called an artist. 
From the day he holds in his hand the polite 
announcement that his picture has been received 
at the Salon, he feels confidence in himself and in 
his future. 

After the closing of the Salon, a battlefield of 
sketching and painting is selected in some corner 
of Normandy, Pas de Calais, or Brittany, where 
the summer months are spent in out-of-door 











Friendships of life- 
long duration are 
formed. The young 
man’s acquaintance with the people and the city 
increases. He is no longer a stranger, but a part 
of the life about him. Each day’s experience 
adds to the store of what will sometime be called 
memories, when he shall possess a studio of his 
own, and can no longer call himself “an art 
student of ihe Latin Quarter.”’ 
Watter GILMAN PAGE. 
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For the Companton. 
JANUARY. 


Time’s ancient sorcerer am I who wave 
A wand invisible above the land, 
0, 0 ent to my command 
The quickened Year emerges from the grave. 


FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 
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TWO NEW GOVERNMENTS. 


During the closing week of November the 
Italian Ministry of Signor Giolitti and the French 
Cabinet of M. Dupuy were driven from office. 
Each fell before the hostile activity of radicals ; in 
both countries much difficulty was found in 
obtaining new ministries; but otherwise there 
was no similarity between the cases. 

Signor Giolitti was literally howled out of office 
because he had been censured by the committee 
of inquiry into the Roman bank scandals. A 
great volume of bank-note currency had been 
fraudulently issued, and as this could not have 
been done without the connivance of some public 
servants, the investigation was partly to find out 
who had betrayed their trusts, and what price had 
been paid them for their unfaithfulness. 

The committee’s report was first made public 
when read in the Italian Chamber. It censured 
the Premier, not as a bribe-taker, but because he 
did not expose and check the frauds when he 
came to know of them as a member of a previous 
ministry. A great outcry against him instantly 
arose, many of his former supporters joined it, 
and he resigned next day. 

Nevertheless he has been succeeded by Signor 
Crispi, who is equally involved in the bank 
scandal, but is a man of much more force and 
influence than Giolitti. King Humbert did not 
wish to entrust the government to Crispi, but after 
a fortnight’s effort, he failed to find any other 
statesman who could hope to secure a majority in 
parliament. 

It remains to be seen whether Crispi can govern. 
He was driven from the premiership three years 
ago, because he failed in his promises to reduce 
taxation while yet maintaining the army required 
of Italy by Germany and Austria-Hungary, the 
other members of the Triple Alliance. Now the 
Italians demand financial relief much more 
strongly than before, and Crispi promises econ- 
omy; although he is deeply committed to the 
policy of keeping Italy under the military 
burdens that are breaking her back. 

The fall of M. Dupuy’s Cabinet came of his 
secret attempt to reorganize his Cabinet by replac- 
ing three radical colleagues with more moderate 
men. He wished to do this in order to make the 
ministry more truly representative of the Chamber, 
which contains, for the first time, a clear majority 
of moderate Republicans. But instead of openly 
declaring his design, he tried to keep it from the 


deputies, even while asking them to vote con- | 


fidence in the Cabinet's policy. 

His three radical colleagues, one of whom had 
already sent in his resignation, suspected his 
intention to put them all out soon, and in their 
resentment, they betrayed to their friends that 
the ministry was no longer united. When chal- 
lenged as to this matter during debate in the 
Chamber M. Dupuy replied with such a lack of 
candor that a great outcry arose against him, and 
he resigned in anger without waiting to ascertain 
whether a majority would condemn him by vote. 


After several prominent statesmen had tried, at 
President Carnot’s request, and failed to form a 
Cabinet, he induced M. Casimir-Perier to accept 
the task, and that very respectable and cautious 
statesman succeeded. He now holds office on a 
programme little less conservative than that of 
| M. Dupuy. 

It was thought that he would soon fall before 
the tactics of radical deputies, but their power 
has been much shaken by the Anarchist bomb 
which was exploded in the Chamber. The radicals 
are suspected of more or less sympathy with 
Anarchism, now so exceedingly obnoxious, and 
the new Cabinet is, therefore, strengthened by 
their opposition. 

But all forecasts of French politics are rash. 
Ministries there are at the mercy of the Chamber, 
which veers in mind with striking changes of 
circumstance, and it may be ‘that a thirty-second 
Cabinet will soon succeed M. Casimir-Perier’s, 
which is the thirty-first of the present French 
Republic since its beginning in 1870. 
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A BOOK. 


He ate and drank the precious words, 
His spirit grew robust; 

He knew no more that he was poor, 
Nor that his frame was dust. 


f wings 
Was but a book. What liberty 
A loosened spirit brings! 


Selected. —Emily Dickinson. 
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NATURE'S ELECTRIC EXHIBI- 
TION. 


A singularly beautiful proof, if any were 
| needed, of the resemblance between the aurora 
borealis and some of the electric illuminations 
that can be artificially produced was-observed by 
Duke Nicolas of Leuchtenberg at Krasno Selo 
last summer. 

Above the northern horizon he saw an assem- 
blage of light vapors, from which, at regular 
distances apart, luminous bands issued, rising 
and meeting almost at the zenith, and presenting 
a most delicate display of color, varying from 
white to soft pink and green. 

These glowing bands of color seemed to be 
in continual vibration, strikingly recalling the 
appearances shown by the rarefied gases in a 
Geissler tube. In fifteen minutes the spectacle 
had vanished. 

When one considers that an observer, placed at 
any particular spot on the earth, can see only a 
small part of the atmosphere, one naturally pic- 
tures in his imagination the scene that would be 
presented if he could rise a few hundred miles 
above the globe. 

If, for instance, he were suspended at night 
above the magnetic pole, he might behold the 
atmosphere beneath aglow with auroral lights, 
expanding in a broken circle around him, while 
the gleaming Arctic snows formed a background 
for a part of the display. 

Now on one side and now on another the mys- 
terious beams would appear, flickering and 
wavering like ghostly plumes and banners over 
the sleeping earth, and the train of an occasional 
fire-ball flashing through the air below would 
startle the observer with a vivid recollection of 
the attractive power of the planet as it sweeps 
through the gulf of meteor-strewn space. We 
should thus be able to get a more comprehensive 
view not only of the earth itself, but of the phe- 
nomena of its atmosphere if we could look at it 
from outside. 

Archimedes believed that he could move the 
earth with a lever if only he could get a place to 
stand on; but if he had ever found that place, he 
might have forgotten to pry at the globe, in his 
astonishment and admiration over the spectacle it 
would have presented to him. 


——- ++ 


CIVILIZING THE INDIAN. 


According to the report of the Secretary of the 
Interior for 1893, the number of Indians in the 
United States is not decreasing, as was once the 
case, but steadily increasing. Meantime, more 
than twenty-one thousand Indian children have 
been under training in schools quite up to the 
average standard of our public schools. 

These: children are- being educated in the lan- 
guage, ways of life and industries of the white 
people, and whether or not they continue in the 
ways of civilization after they come to manhood 
and womanhood, their education, and that of 
successive generations of children, will gradually 
transform their race from barbarism to civiliza- 
tion. 

While the children are being educated, thou- 
sands of their parents are taking out separate 
farms under the allotment law, and abandoning 
the old tribal system of life and government. 

With the exception of the Sioux outbreak in 
1890, which was quickly ended, largely through 
the returning reason of the Indians themselves, 
| joined with a most prudent use of the military 
| forces, there has been no Indian war for many 
years. It is not probable that another sanguinary 
| Indian war will ever take place. 
| Hundreds of Indian soldiers now serve in the 
United States army in separate companies, and 
| their loyalty is not questioned. 

The Indians have been more fairly treated by 
the whites and the government than was formerly 
the case, and they themselves are showing more 
inclination to follow the ‘‘white man’s path.” 








Such a system of civilizing the red man by 
trusting him is more profitable, as well as more 
humane and honorable, than the system which 
once prevailed. 
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ONE THING WELL. 


It is particularly gratifying to note the ingenuity 
of women in their search for new occupations. 
Now that ordinary employments, such as manual 
processes of manufacturing, selling goods behind 
the counter, teaching, telegraphy, type-writing, 
photography, nursing, dressmaking, millinery, are 
overcrowded, women are seeking specialties by 
which to earn a living. It is a satisfaction to know 
that they are meeting with success. 

A New York lady, who has found herself de- 
pendent upon her own resources, has made a 
specialty of the care of expensive lamps, which 
is a troublesome detail in rich households. She 
goes from house to house, cleaning, trimming, fill- 
ing and polishing lamps, and has extended her line 
of custom until a horse and cart are necessary to 
take her promptly from door to door. More than 
this, she has apprentices working under her. 

Another woman has undertaken to make a living 
by reforming minor bad habits of children, such as 
the biting of finger-nails, walking with toes turned 
in and talking in a high key. Her charges are 





-| moderate, and she has no lack of patronage. 


An original device was adopted by a young lady 
whose mother had won the reputation of giving the 
finest dinner-parties in New York. By the death 
of her parents and reverses of fortune she was 
forced to support herself. She went to another 
city, and with the aid of faithful friends opened a 
specialty of her own. 

This was the superintendence of fashionable 
lunch and dinner parties. She arranged the menu, 
ordered the flowers, set the tables, and took charge 
of the cooking and service. Many families which 
had employed caterers found that she had superior 
refinement of taste, and unfailing originality in 
devising new courses and artistic decorations. 

At a fashionable dinner planned by her a guest 
was present who had frequently dined at her 
father’s house in New York. The salad-dressing 
had the effect of calling to his mind reminiscences 
of past hospitality. 

A few nights afterward he called upon the 
hostess and begged her to excuse his curiosity. 
That salad-dressing which he had tasted at her 
table was something unique. He could not believe 
that any professional caterer had made it. Could 
it be true that his old friend’s daughter had pre- 
pared it? 

Then he named the lady whose unknown minis- 
trations in the butler’s pantry and kftchen had 
excited his admiration as an epicure. She had 
imparted to that salad-dressing so characteristic a 
flavor as to reveal her identity to an old friend. 

This incident, drawn from real life, enforces the 
common moral of all these women’s specialties. 
Success in every case comes from a woman’s 
knowing how to do at least one thing exceptionally 
well, even if it be anything so trivial as the making 
of a salad-dressing. 4 


* 
a oe 


THE OLD LIBERTY BELL. 


The old Liberty Bell hung, during the World’s 
Fair, in the hall of the Pennsylvania building, 
guarded day and night by detachments of uni- 
formed men. It was viewed dur ng the time it 
remained in Chicago by millions of people, and 
the remarks made about it were often amusing and 
suggestive. 

Many Western people insisted that the East had 
had possession of the national relics long enough, 
and that the bell, the Declaration of Independence, 
the old house where it was signed should all be 
transported to Chicago or some other central place. 

Others suggested that Congress should buy the 
bell, and send it on yearly pilgrimages over the 
country to stimulate the patriotism of the people. 

But the majority of spectators looked at the old 
relic with reverence, especially our citizens of 
foreign birth, who perhaps appreciated the value of 

tical liberty even more keenly than Americans, 
who never have been without it. 

“That cracked bell,” said an old Russian from 
Minnesota to his son, “first told the world there 
was a chance for you and for me.” 

Another old man, a ranchman from Texas, was 
carried by the crowd close to it before he saw it. 
He jerked his hat off, and stared at it, his face 
gathering disappointment. 

“She aint so big as I thought she’d be,” he 
exclaimed, in dismay. 

After another moment of silence, “She aint as 
big as the thing she did,” he muttered. 

Presently his face lightened. ‘But ther she is!” 
he ejaculated, nodding. “And—she did it!’ THe 
backed out of the crowd, his hat still in his hand. 

Any inanimate object, or custom, or even a song 
which will remind our people that wherever they 
were born, they have as Americans the same great 
past, serves a noble purpose. It helps to bind 
them together by a common emotion and pride, 
and kindles an ambition to make the future of their 
country as great as its past. 





* 
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VANDAL ORNAMENTS. 


The despoiling of the air of wings and songs, for 
feathers for ornaments of bonnets and hats, would 
be wrong in principle were it not cruel in act and 
made to serve a semi-barbarous vanity. 

The old visitors to Florida recall the days when 
the silver wings of the ibis drifted through the 
sunset air; when the egret was seen in the rivers, 
and the cranes and flamingoes waded along the 
shallows of the sea. They also remember the 
pearl-like herons of many kinds, and the great 
heronries in the mossy hummocks and live-oaks of 
the cypress swamps. 

These beautiful birds of Florida are nearly all 
gone, and no beauty of hotel, villa or any art 
repays the loss to nature. For the most part the 
birds have been killed for ornaments for ladies’ 
bonnets and hats. 

We said that such destruction of the beautiful 
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inhabitants of the air would be wrong in principle, 
were it not cruel, but the cruelty of it is the point 
that most appeals to the heart and moral sense. 
An aigrette, or aigret, may. be a beautiful ornament. 
The imitation of it in wavy gems is not only 
beautiful in itself, but is a worthy compliment to 
nature. 

The real aigret, however, consists of feathers of 
the head of the small white heron, or egret, and 
Harper’s Weekly calls attention to the fact that 
these feathers in their perfection can be procured 
only in the breeding season of the parent birds; 
that they are the bird’s nuptial plumes, and to 
secure them means the probable destruction of a 
nest of young birds. 

Any woman, man or child who would not dis- 
countenance the use of such feathers at such a cost 
must be wanting in the finer feelings and the better 
qualities of heart. Human sympathies are refined 
by the protection of all useful life, and the senti- 
ment that protects the stork of Germany and the 
ospreys of the New England coasts may well be 
extended to all innoxious birds and animals. 

The reformation in this regard was one of the 
principles of Froebel, and is illustrated in the 
kindergarten. It especially commends itself to 
mothers and to schools, and the bird’s-nest com- 
mandment of the Hebrew Scriptures ought also to 
be emphasized every year in all schools of ethical 
training for the young. The attention that is being 
called to humane education in our literature is 
among the good prophecies of the times. 


* 
+ 





REBUKED. 


Charles Godfrey Leland says that on his first 
meeting with Carlyle the wise man showed himself 
in a somewhat cynical frame of mind, from which he 
was roused only by a bit of wholesome opposition. 

“And what kind of an American may you be, 
German, or Irish, or what?” Carlyle asked. 

“Since it interests you, Mr. Carlyle,” replied 
Leland, “to know the origin of my family, I may 
say that I am descended from Henry Leland, a 
noted Puritan, who went to America in 1636.” 

“I doubt whether any of your family have since 
been equal to your old Puritan great-grandfather,” 
growled Carlyle; and this, combined with some 
slurring remarks which he had previously thrown 
out in regard to America and her history, roused 
Leland’s spirit. 

“Mr. Carlyle,” he said, deliberately, “I think 
that my brother, Henry Leland, who got the wound 
from which be died standing by my side in the 
War of the Rebellion, was worth ten of my old 
Puritan ancestor. Atleast he died in a ten times 
better cause. And allow me to say, Mr. Carlyle, 
that I think in all matters of historical criticism 
you are principally influenced by the merely melo- 
dramatic and theatrical!” 

Carlyle looked utterly 
though not at all angry. 

“Whot’s thot ye say?” he cried, in broad Scotch. 

Mr. Leland repeated the remark. A grim smile 
as of admiration came over the stern old face. It 
was with a deeply reflective and not displeased air 
that he replied, still in Scotch. 

“Na, na, I’m nae thot!” he said, and he dropped 
into a milder strain, and made the interview an 
occasion to be treasured long in memory. 


amazed and startled, 
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SOMETHING FOR NOTHING. 


“The darkest hour in any young man’s life,” 
says Horace Greeley, “is when he sits down to 
plan how to get money without earning it.” 

There are more ways than one of making this 
fatal misfake of trying to get something for nothing. 
The criminal way is the worst morally, but not the 
most common. 

Almost as demoralizing to character, though not 
positively criminal, are the many ways of trying to 
increase one’s wealth at the expense of others, by | 


gambling. Not long ago a New York paper in| 


reporting an express robbery said that the money 
taken,—fifty thousand dollars,—was the “usual 
weekly remittance” to the Lottery Company from 
its New York agent. If fifty thousand dollars a 
week goes from one city, how much from the 
whole country? 

Still a third way of getting something for nothing 
is to hunt for a sinecure. The new mayor of 
Brooklyn, elected on a strong platform of municipal 
reform, returning home from a short trip, just after 
his election, found three bushels of letters from 
applicants for office—most of them, it is safe to say, 
from lazy young men who wanted an “easy place.” 

This incident has led to’ the quotation of Presi- 
dent Lincoln’s apt sa¥ing: “If ever this free people 
—this government—is utterly demoralized, it will 
come from this human struggle for office—a way to 
live without work.” 

Value for value is the only rule in business, 
politics and morals. 


* 
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SELF-POSSESSED. 


One of the most scrupulously kept literary secrets 
ever in the possession of two persons was that con- 
cerning the authorship of “‘Vestiges of the Natural 
History of Creation.” William Chambers was the 
author, but so far as the public was concerned, no 
one knew it for forty years after the book was 
published. 

A strange breach of tact is related in regard to 
the circumstance, one of those incidents which 
prove that even an acute person may be thrown 
off the scent by a person blest with steady nerves 
and presence of mind. 

At a moderately large dinner-party of literary 
people given by Mr. Chambers, just at the time 
when the “Vestiges” had come under most enthu- 
siastic discussion, the host was carving. A quarter 
of lamb had been set before him, and he was in the 
act of separating the shoulder from the ribs when 
a lady exclaimed : 

“Do you know, Mr. Chambers, some people say 
you wrote that book!” 

Mrs. Chambers started in her chair, and frowned 
slightly. She looked toward her husband, but his 
eyes were bent on the lamb, on which he continued 
operating with the utmost calmness, while he 














observed: “I wonder how people can suppose I 
ever had time to write such a book!” 

Yet he had written it, and his wife had copied 
the manuscript. 





A Generous 


And An Attractive Cift 
To Companion Subscribers. 


The striking picture by Mr. J. L. G. Ferris, 
“Sweet Charity,” which was exhibited 
at the American Academy of Design 
last winter, was purchased by The 
Youth’s Companion. 


It is now reproduced in its original colors, 
and will be presented to new subscribers 
to the paper. 


It will also be given to all subscribers to 
The Companion whose paid subscrip- 
tions expire during the months from 
November 1, 1893, to November 1, 1894, 
and who continue to take the paper, 
paying for it one year in advance. 


It is a bright, strong picture, vivid in color, 
and charming in sentiment, and will 
be an ornament of lasting interest in 
any home. Its value at retail is $2.00. 





OBSTINATE WITH GOOD REASON. 


One of the strangest of obstinate juror stories is 
told in the Zilustrated London News. Chief Justice 
Dyer was presiding at a murder trial in which 
everything went against the prisoner, who, on his 
part, had nothing to say except that on his way to 
work he had found the man dying, and had tried to 
help him, and in so doing had become covered 
with blood. The man died while he was minister- 
ing to him, and he had then left him and said 
nothing about it, because he was known to have 
had a quarrel with him shortly before, and naturally 
feared that he should be suspected of the crime. 

The hay-fork with which the murder had been 
committed was marked with the prisoner’s name, 
and, indeed, all the evidence showed that he must 
have done the deed. The chief justice was fully 
convinced of his guilt, and was comeeponmine 
put out when the jury, after being locked up all 
—— without fire or candle, returned a verdict of 


ttal. 
a called the high sheriff, who told him that the 
cause of the — was undoubtedly the foreman, 
a. farmer highl M esteemed by all his neighbors," 
and very unlikely to be obstinate or unduly 
opinionated. 





“Then,” said the judge, “I must see this foreman, 
wetny an explanation of this matter I must and will | 

av 

The foreman was sent for, and after extracting | 
from his een § a pledge of secrecy, he sa 

“The prisoner was rightfully acquitted, for it | 
was I who killed the man.” 

It had been no murder. The other man had 
attacked the farmer, and in the struggle had re. 
ceived, accidentally, a fatal blow. The farmer had 
no fear of being found gee but the assizes being | 
just over, his farm an airs would have been | 
ruined by a confession through his lying so jong | 
in jail. For that reason he said nothing, and le 
matters take their course. 

When one of his own servants was charged with 
the crime, he was horrified. He took care of the 
man’s wife and children during his imprisonment, 
and when the trial came on he contrived to be 
Maced ¥ upon the jury and elected foreman 

He added that if he had failed in this, he would 
certainly have confessed his own share in the 
business; and the judge believed him. Every 
year for fifteen years h s lordship made inquiries 
as to the foreman’s existence, and at last, having | 
survived him, he considered himself at liberty to 
tell the story. 


JUST RETORT. 


In a certain New England town some years ago 
there was a justice of the peace who, through a ter- 
rible accident, had lost both his legs. He had an 
acute legal mind, a ready tongue and both kindness 
and generosity enough to make him beloved as well 
as respected. | 


Nothing incensed his fellow-townsmen more than | 
any allusion to the poor man’s misfortune or a | 
suggestion that it incapacitated him in any way for | 
the position he filled. A visitor from another town | 
was lounging about the post-office one worms | 
when 7 ustice was wheeled past by his faithfu 
servan 

“Who? 8 that feller?” he asked, curiously 

“ That’s Square Brown,” replied the. citizen 
whom he had addressed; ‘‘an’ the smartest an’ best 
jestice anywheres round these _—_ he is, I ken 
tell ye,” he added with a half-defiant tone. 

ell, I swanee,” remarked the stranger, “that’s 
kind o’ cur’ous, seems ’s if. Jestice o’ the peace 
without no legs!” 

* Doos it appear so, I want A know,” said the 
inhabitant of the place with a ‘| of withering 
contempt at the stranger. you say you 
was fr’m Hillville we, if 1 aint mistook?” he 
queried. 

The stranger nodded. 

“Well, now,” said the native in a reflective tone. 
“I heerd some folks remarkin’ only a few days 
back, that over in your township they'd got a feller 
square that hadn’t got no head / Now that doos 
appear cur’ous to me; but o’ course folks’ tastes 
are allus diff’rent.” 








POOR SWEETENING. | 


Alliteration is a grace which may easily be | 


abused. Even in poetry it should not be laid on | celebrating the Birthday of Washington. 
with too heavy a brush. Such successions of | ION has prepared a uniform program for the use of such schools. 


sibilants as we sometimes see in second-class songs 
should be sedulously shunned. Of what was 
probably an unintentional alliteration, an exchange 
tells the story: 


“Got any good m’lasses, George?” asked a/| 
farmer’s te of the grocer. 

*“Good’s I ever had in the store, Mis’ Littlefield,” 
answered the grocer. | 

“Waal, put me up tew gallons.” 

A week or so later Deacon Littlefield called the | 
grocer to account for selling his wife poorer 
molasses than usual. 

“It’s good ’nough in Injin_pudd’n’,” he said, 
“and in brown bread; but, George, r gin ye my | 
word as a dekin, it’s terrible tedious in tea.” | 





The superiority of Burnett’s Flaroring Extracts 
consists in their perfect purity and great strength.{ Adv. 





Decayed teeth will cause an offensive breath. To 
sweeten the breath and cleanse the teeth use “ Brown's 
Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” ( Adv. 
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Potato Machinery. 


If you are interested in planting and cutting 
potatoes by machinery, write to 
ASPINWALL MFG. CO., Jackson, Mich., 
for their Free Illustrated Catalogue. They 
will save you money and guarantee the work. 
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Use Hinds’ HONEY and Almond Cream. 


A Fair Skin 


can always be ensured if, after exposure to 
the sun and rough winds, ladies will use 


Hinds’ Honey and Almond Cream. 
For Chapped Hands, Face and Lips, rough 
or hard Skin, Wrinkles, Irritations, Scaly 
Eruptions, Inflamed and Irritated Piles, 
Salt Rheum, Eczema, and the thousand 
other Affeetions of the Skin, nothing has 
been found its equal. 


Gentlemen find that if used after 
chaving it relieves all Irritations of 
the Skin. 


A Sample Bottle 


sent for 6 cta. (to cover cost) to any 
reader of THE COMPANION, 


Price 50 cents at Druggists. 


Sent post-paid, 0 cents per bottle, 
Jrom us only. 
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Cocoa Butter. . . « « © «© « 


For “‘purity of material,” “excellent flavor," 
and “uniform even rm even compositicn. ad 


WALTER BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS, 
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| The bes t and most economical Cc ollars and C cuffs worn. 

Try tem, You will like them, 

well. well, Wear well. 

Sold for 25 cents for a box of Ten collars or Five 

A sample collar and pair of cuffs sent by 
Address, giving size and style wanted, 


airs of cuffs. 
| mail for 6 cents. 
| Reversible Collar Co., 24 Exchange Place, Boston. 
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Getallthat’s 
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Scott's Emulsion 


of Cod Liver Oil builds up flesh 
and strength quicker than any 
other preparation known to sci- 
ence. 
Scott's Emulsion ts constantly ef- 
Secting Cure of Consumption, 
Bronchitis and kindred diseases 
where other methods FAIL. 
Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All druggists. 
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Every School in America 


over which floats the Flag of our Union should unite in 
this patriotic celebration. 
If you wish a program let us know. 


We will send it to 
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cates with which to raise the money. 
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For the Companion. 
A LITTLE LOVE OF MINE. 


I know a clever little maid 
And sweet, who claims me for her knight, 
And I confess, I’m half a: 
She thinks whate’er I do is right. 
The reason why I may not tell, 
She’s five, while I am twenty-nine, 
* And yet we love each other well, 
I and this little love of mine. 


She has a slender, lissome form, 

Brown eyes where trust and truth abide, 
A Cupid’s mouth where kisses swarm, 
Rose cheeks where dimp!es Gostly hide, 
A smile she borrowed from the skies 

In some rare hour of Summer time, 
That’s sweet or serious, flad or wise, 

As suits this little love of mine. 


The daintiest monarch ever seen, 
She keeps her subjects well in hand, 
Their happiness her only task. 

She rules 7 smeoons right divine, 
And richer kingdom none may as 
Than has this little love of mine. 


The boundary of her empire lies 

In home’s fair walls: her wealth untold, 

The lovelight in her mother’s eyes, 
treasure greater far than gold. 

Aye. over is her cup 

With love’s most rare and costly wine, 

And she—she gaily drinks it Up 

This charming little love of mine. 


Fresh be the draught, I wish the hours 
May bring her what she most may prize, 
Soft dewy dawns, and fragrant flowers, 
And light winds calling to the skies ; 
But if my soul might win the bliss 

o beg a boon from Father Time, 
*T would be to leave her as she is, 
This dainty little love of mine. 

Ross DEFORRIS. 


* 
> 





For the Companion. 
WHAT DEATH MEANS. 


A little while ago there passed away a woman 
in Boston of whom an eminent clergyman said, 
“She has done more good than any woman men- 
tioned in the Bible.” This seems an exaggeration ; 
but earnest and conscientious as Lucy Stone was, 
she inspired so much enthusiasm and respect by 
her nobility and courage, that one can easily 
understand the promptings that found expression 
in the heartfelt eulogy. 

When she lay on her death-bed, too weak to 
move, she was absorbed in trying to save the 


‘ steps of those who nursed her, and in planning 


for their comfort. At one time, when she spoke 
to the doctor about her death, he said, “‘We must 
keep as serene as we can.” 

She answered in a tone of surprise, ‘‘There is 
nothing, doctor, to be unserene about.” 

To another ‘friend she said, “I look forward to 
the other side as the brighter side, and I expect 
to be busy there for good things.” 

When, at last, her strength ebbed away and 
her end was at hand, she murmured to her 
daughter, ‘‘Make the world better!"" These were 
her last articulate words. As had been her motive 
in life, so was her beautiful death. 

A story has come to us from the daily press of 
one of the appalling accidents to Chicago trains. 
A lady was pinioned to her seat. The crushed 
car caught fire, and with great difficulty she 
managed to put her head out of the window, 
and pleaded for help; but it was impossible to 
aid her, so great was the heat. 

Then ‘began the agonizing pain from the raging 
flames, and despite the fact that her feet and 
limbs were burning, she retained her conscious- 
ness to the last... As the fire was doing its cruel 
work, she called out her name and address to the 
persons who stood not far away. 

“I am a teacher in the Sunday school!” she 
eried with her last strength. ‘Say I died like a 
Christian !"’ 

There spoke the reiigious life, true to its last 
breath. 

In another accident of a different description a 
man fatally hurt was taken from a crushed car. 
For a long time he was delirious in the hospital. 
He imagined that he was still under the fallen 
beams, and that his companion in disaster was by 
his side. He repeated over and over again: ‘‘He 
is worse hurt than I am, and I can wait.’ This 
was the unseifish sentiment upon his lips when 
his rescuers found him. They were his last 
words when he died. Who can doubt that the 
spirit then taking its flight from the poor, wounded 
body was an unselfish one. 

Many examples might be given in which the 
motives and spirit that have governed human 
lives have found expression with their latest 
breath. They teach one thing: Dying is like 
living. As the life has been, so it will be. We 
have no adequate reason for supposing that death 
will make a radical difference in our characters ; 
that somehow, when we enter the next world we 
shall step into an attitude of mind and heart 
that we have made no effort to acquire here. 

Aside from the deciarations of the Bible, it is 
more reasonable to suppose that if our ideals and 
conduct have been high in this life, they will be 
high hereafter. If they are low and base now, 
why should they not be low then? Both in 
revelation and in reason, this seems to be the 
simple mathematics of existence. 

If, then, we desire to live aright, what higher 
ideals can we have than are embodied in the 
teachings and life of the great Judean Teacher, 
Whose words and spirit, working through twenty 
centuries, find expression in the most advanced 
civilizations of to-day? They form the basis of 


human development in noble living, and alike to 
philosopher and Christian are the hope of this 
| world, and of the world to come. 
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MUD VOLCANO OF SUMATRA. 


There are many mud volcanoes seattered through. 
out the world, but there are few whose action is so 
regular and so characteristic as that of Dempo in the 
island of Sumatra. This volcano, about ten thou- 
sand feet in height, was visited by Henry O. Forbes 
a few years ago, and is described in his “Wander. 
ings in the Eastern Archipelago.” After a breath- 
less climb he had gained the rim of the crater, from 
which he looked down some three hundred feet of 
precipitous rock to what seemed a white, polished 
mirror set in a central basin. From this basin was 
slowly rising a column of steam. 


All was quiet and placid, and I sat down a little 
while to take in the details of a scene so novel: a 
vast circular basin half a mile in diameter, with 
rocky sides of sheer precipices, displaying at 
various places horizontal strata; at the bottom of 
this another smaller basin, some two hundred feet 
in diameter, filled to within about thirty or forty 
feet of its rim with a smoking substance, whose 
surface, like burnished silver, reflected the blue 
sky and every passing cloud. 

We had sat thus for perhaps ten or twelve 
minutes when I noted that the centre of the white 
basin had become intensely black, and was scored 
with dark streaks. This area gradually increased. 
By steady scrutiny with my glass, for it was difii- 
cult to make out what was slowly and silently 
taking place, I at last discovered that the blackness 
marked the sides of a chasm that had formed in— 
what I now perceived the white burnished mirror 
to be—a lake of seething mud. ; 

The blackness increased. The lake was being 
engulfed! A few minutes later a dull, sullen roar 
was heard, and I had just time to conjecture within 
myself whence it proceeded when the whole lake 
heaved, and rose in the air for some hundreds of 
feet, not as if violently ejected, but with calm, 
majestic upheaval, and then fell back on itself with 


round the vast caldron, and echoed from rocky 
wall to rocky wall like the surge of an angry sea; 
and the immense volume of steam, let loose from 
its prison-house, dissipated itself into the air. 

e wave-circles died away on the margin of the 
lake, which resumed its burnished face and again 
reflected the blue sky; and silence reigned again 
until the geyser had gathered force for another 
expiration. 

he roar of the coming explosion was so awe- 
some that my porters, who had never been to the 
top before, looked the picture of terror, and when 
the lake rose, they took to their heels and fled in a 


body. 

Thos all day long the lake was swallowed up and 
vomited forth once in every fifteen or twenty 
minutes. That it was not always so quiet even as 
now the stones on the Sawah and the scoriz on the 
sides of the cone testified. Once in about every 
three years, the natives told me, the crops of 
coffee, bananas and rice were quite destroyed by 
“sulphur-rain,” which cove everything for 
miles round the crater. 


* 
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KINDLY AND POPULAR. 


“A hearty and natural greeting, a ready smile, 
and a certain indefinable air of comradeship”— 
thus Doctor Munger characterizes the relationship 
of President Porter of Yale College to his pupils. 
“It made him the most popular instructor of his 
day, and one of the most useful,’ Doctor Munger 
adds. And another of his biographers bears a 
similar testimony : . 


Good scholar or poor, earnest or frivolous, every 
one found kind listening and cordial response. 
friend onee met at his door a student foing out 
from an interview which his own fault had occa- 
capt and the professor said, with a twinkle in 

s eye: 

“I like to meet a bad fellow now and then!” 

He never sermonized, never seemed to be “trying 
to do you good.” His manner was like an elder 
brother’s. [remember in my Junior year falling 
in with him while walking in “Tutor’s Lane.” He 
invited me to join him, and for two hours we 
walked and talked—about books, the scenery, 
whatever re came wgpermmeet, almost as freely 
4 I would have talked with one of my college 
chums. 

I recall nothing that was said, but I know that a 
quiet uplift was given by that conversation. Itis a 
rare gift in a man to be able to talk with a boy— 
and a pottegs Junior is two-thirds a boy—and that 
gift he had in perfection. 

How he was regarded by the students in general 
is shown by an amusing reminiscence. 

The last touch of old-time formality which sur- 
vived in pe usage was that at the conclusion of 
~~ and of Sunday service the president walked 

jown the centre aisle while the Seniors on both 
sides bowed low to him. Ifthe president happened 
to be absent, the professors went in the order of 
seniority, and the t of them received the salute. 

In my day the senior place fell to Professor —, 
an eminent and estimable man, but stiff and inac- 
cessible, while Professor Porter walked second. 
The Seniors always remained rigidly erect while 
Professor —— passed by,—and I believe the good, 
absent-minded man was never aware of it,—but 
when Professor Porter followed they bowed defer- 
entially low. I can see now the genial smile which 
ay irregular proceeding always brought to 

8 face. 





* 
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THE TRAIN WENT OVER HIM. 


Mr. W. J.C. Meighan declares that he could fill 
volumes showing what a travelling correspondent 
does not hesitate to do in obeying orders. In 1868 
he was making a tour of some of the Southern 
States for the New York Herald. General Forrest 
had consented to talk to him about the Ku-Klux. 
The correspondent was in Nashville, and Forrest 
was in Memphis. A Cincinnati newspaper man 
was on his way to Memphis on the same errand, 
and Mr. Meighan knew it. In “The Making of a 
Newspaper” he tells us how he got to Memphis in 
time. 

I left Nashville in the evening, but to my disma 
the train broke down. My only hope was to wal 
several miles; but I was warned that I should have 
to cross a rocky stream on the narrow side-planking 
of a trestle several hundred feet long and thirty or 
forty feet high. 

I did the walking well till I reached the trestle. 
Fortunately the moon was shining. I used my 
| ae as a balance medium at times, and was 

ully half-way over when I heard a whistle and 
the rumble of a train behind the cliffs ahead of me. 

It was a single track. I don’t know, but I think 
my hair stood on end. There was a slight curve at 
the end of the trestle, and I could not then see the 
train; but I saw it soon enough. The shimmering 
of the headlight through the trees oer brighter, 
and the rumble of the cars grew louder and louder. 
There was no time to be lost. The engineer could 
never see me until he struck the trestle, and then 
all the brakes in the world could not stop the train 

m rushing over where I stood. 





Well, that train went completely over me, but I 


an awesome roar, which reverberated round and | 





dined with General Forrest the next day, and 
twenty-four_hours afterward had on the wires a 
three-columi interview with him. 

The train went over me, but the only damage it 
did was to make me drop my gripsack into the 
stream on the rocks below. hat was done after 
that had to be done “like lightning.” 

Across the track, from rail to rail, were iron 
brace-rods about two feet apart, and nearly on a 
level with the lower part of the Deams on which 
the rails rested. With both hands I racped one 
of these rods, and clung to it as if it been a 
trapeze, with my te 4 swinging over the stream. 
The cars swept by. ichard was himself again, 
and, as I have said, I had my interview with the 
famous cavalry officer. 


* 
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For the Companion. 


CLOUDS AT SUNSET. 
(A Fancy.) 


Swarming before the city’s gate 
The beggars for the Sultan wait, 
A white array of empty palms 
Upheld to catch the shining alms. 
He comes! The gate wide open swings. 
Into the air the coins he flings, 
Then disappears. And now, behold 
How the blue highway gleams with gold! 
Brief is the beggars’ merriment; 
our, and every coin is spent. 
Back then into the night they go, 
Seeking their shadowed haunts of woe. 
FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 
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CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 
Joseph Hatton, in his book of gossip entitled “In 





Jest and Earnest,” tells an interesting story of one | 


of the strange happenings at the British Museum. 
A prince who was visiting at Windsor Castle went 
one day to the museum, to see a famous coin, the 
only one of its kind known to be in existence. The 


keeper took him into a private room, and with | 
much solemnity drew forth the precious relic. The | 


prince examined it with the liveliest interest, and 
&@ suppressed excitement which indicated that he, 
too, was a collector of coins. 


The keeper turned away for an instant, and heard 
something fall. 

“I have dropped it!” exclaimed the prince. 

The keeper joined him in his search, but nowhere 
could the coin be found. Ten, twenty, thirty 
minutes passed. The prince looked at his watch. 

“I am very sorry,” said he, “but I have an 
appointment, I must go.” 

he keeper walked to the door, locked it, put the 
key tn his pocket, and said, looking the prince 
straight in the eye: ° 

“Not until you restore the coin I saw last in your 

a You cannot leave this room until you give 
c y* 


t 
“What! One would think, from your manner, 


t 

“Not at all,” interrupted the keeper. ‘Come, let 
us find it.” 

The prince bit his lip, turned pale, and resumed 
the search. At the end of an hour, he declared his 
determination to leave the place. 

“If you insist,” said the keeper, “it will be my 
painful duty to call an officer, and have you 
searched.” 


Is, . | owe 
The prince leaned against the walls over. | The publisher wrote back: 


whelmed. 
i you mean that?” he gasped. 
‘io.’ 
“Then we must continue the search.” 


ody mack aed pry A —— ee a | 
Ww n, e: 1 
Se ee eae © picsare © aes | who had bought the book—friends, enemies, Mudie, 


when rn map | he saw the coin packed away against 
the skirting of the room, and lying as if glued to 
the wood. 

“Oh! oh!” cried the keeper, ‘there it is!’’- 

“Thank God!” exclaimed the prince. 

“M iy dear sir,” said the keeper, “‘can you forgive 


“Yes, certainly,” was the reply. “I was never 
more frightened, I assure you. ‘I never realized 
until now how circumstantial evidence might hang 
aman for a crime of which he might be perfectly 
innocent. Stand a little away from me, please, and 
I will show pen why I was so anxious to be gone. 
You say that coin in your hand is the only one in 
existence?” 

The prince put his hand in his pocket, and drew 
out its fellow. 

“TI came into possession of this ayear ago. Ever 
since, I have hada burning desire to see the British 
Museum coin. But had I been searched, what 
would you have thought of my explanation that 
there were two such coins, and that I had come to 
compare mine with yours? Would you have 
believed me?” 

“T am bound to say, sir, I should not.” 

“What should you have done?” 

“T should have been guided by the police.” 

“Of course, and I could not have blamed you. 
Good evening. I have missed my engagement, but 
I am no longer afraid to look you in the face.” 


~ 
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BEARS FEEDING. 


The black bear and the grizzly must be closely 
alike in their manner of feeding, according to the 
descriptions given by Mr. Roosevelt in his book, 
“The Wilderness Hunter.” He once watched a 
black bear for half an hour. At first, he says, the 
fellow was “shuffling along and rooting in the 
ground, so that he looked like a great pig. Then 
he began to turn over logs and stones to hunt for 
insects, small reptiles and the like. A moderate. 
sized stone he would turn over with a single clap 
of his paw, and then plunge his nose into the 
hollow to gobble up the small creatures beneath. 


“Big logs and rocks he would tug and worry at 
with both paws. Once, over-exerting his clumsy 
strength, he lost his grip, and rolled clean on his 
back. Under some of the logs he mp wy | found 
mice and chipmunks; then, as soon as the log was 
overturned, he would be seen jumping about with 
grotesque agility and making quick dabs here and 
there, as the ——o little rodent turned and 
twisted, until at last he put his paw on it and 
scooped it up into his mouth. 

“Sometimes—probably when he smelt the mice 
underneath—he would cautiously turn the log over 
with one paw, holding the other lifted and ready 
to strike.” 

The grizzly, too, Mr. Roosevelt says, is at most 
times “‘a grubber in the ground, an eater of insects, 
roots, nuts and berries. Its dangerous fore-claws 
are nominally used to overturn stones and knock 
rotten logs to pieces, that it may lap up the small 
tribes of darkness which swarm under the one and 
in the other. 

“It digs up the camas roots, wild onions and an 
occasional luckless woodchuck or gopher. When 
food is ——_ bears are lazy, but commonly they 
are obliged to be very industrious, since it is no 
light task to gather enough ants, beetles, crickets, 
tumble-bugs, roots and nuts to satisfy the cravings 
of so huge a bulk. 

“The true time of plenty for bears is the berry 
season. Then they feast ravenously on huckle- 
berries, blueberries, kinnikinic berries, buffalo 
berries, wild plums, elderberries, and scores of 
other fruits. ey often smash all the bushes in a 
berry-patch, gathering the fruit with half-luxurious, 


| to admire most, the phi 





half-laborious ee sitting on their haunches and 
sweeping the berries into their mouths with dex- 
terous paws. 

“So absorbed do they become in their feasts that 
= ~ reckless, and feed in broad daylight; 
while in some of the thickets, especially those of 
the mountain haws, they make so much noise in 
smashing the branches that it is a comparatively 
easy matter to approach them unheard.” 





MR. GREERE’S OPINION. 


Many New England towns have no paupers. It 
is a matter of local pride, as well as of charity, to 
care for an unfortunate neighbor during sickness, 
want and old age, without allowing him to become 
a town charge. A visitor in a Cape Cod town, 
noticing a large house surrounded by well-tilled 
fields, inquired of a woman with an apron over her 
head who was “shooing” a number of chickens out 
of a yard, if the house was a boarding-house. 


“No, ’taint exactly a boardin’-house ; it’s the poor- 
farm,” replied the woman; “leastwise it was the 
poor-farm, but bein’ as the’ aint no town poor, the 
selectmen have been obliged to rent it. 

“Last year old Mr. Greere see fit to let the town 
board him, but it didn’t seem good judgment to run 
the place just fer him, ’tho’ he’s as nice an old man 
as you'll find anywheres, and comés of good folks; 
so they got him boarded. 

“They had considerable trouble to get him took 
on account of his bein’ so particular. Yeast bread 
seemed to be his chief objecti e ldn’t 
make up his mind to it, on account of having had 
sour-milk biscuit all his life; but finally they got 
Mis’ Jones to agree to give him biscuit, and he’s 
gone to her house. But he says her cookin’ aint 
up to the mark; and if he keeps on complainin’ | 
dunno but what the selectmen ’ll be driven to 
openin’ the poor-farm and gettin’ somebody to do 
for Mr. Greere. 

“Maybe it’s a sort of a lesson to the folks for 
bein’ sort of proud like through reason of not 
havin’ no go my! for over ten years. I view it 
so myself, and Mr. Greere he says that he feels as 
if he was meant as a notice to ’em; to be ready and 
waitin’ to help people in a proper way, not to 
be boardin’ ’em round where they might get 
<ypenes. on ’em through eatin’ unproper food.’ 

The visitor passed a ong, hardly knowing which 

osophical spirit of Mr. 
Greere, or the brotherly kindness of his fellow- 
townsmen. 
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WHOLESALE. 


Mr. James Payn tells a story, which he thinks is 
new, of the manner in which a young poet made 
money out of his first volume of poetry. The 
anecdote, it must be said, is much like one that is 
told of the late James Russell Lowell; but here it 
is in Mr. Payn’s version: 


The youthful adventurer had his doubts whether 
the book would pay for itself, and when good- 
natured friends—whose good nature, we may be 
sure, stopped on the wrong side of buying—said, 
“You’ll be half-ruined,” he was rather inelined to 
agree with them. 

At last, in fear and trembling, he wrote to the 
publisher to know the worst—which he himself had 
calculated at about eighty pounds. 

“Let me know how many have gone off,” he 


| wrote in all modesty, “and what is the balance | 


you.” 


“DEAR Str.—Your whole edition has gone off, 


| leaving a balance of twenty pounds in your favor; 





check enclosed.” 
The poet was in the seventh heaven, and yet not 
satisfied. He rushed to the publisher’s to inquire 


or who? 

“My dear sir,” said the publisher, “I think you 
had better not ask.” 

“Not ask? Why not? You wrote to say that the 
edition was all sold; it must have been sold to 
somebody.” 

“Pardon me, I wrote that it had ‘gone off;’ so it 
had, the whole of it. There was a fire in the 
warehouse, and the contents were insured.” 


* 
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UNFIT FOR OFFICE. 


A former governor of Kentucky used to tell 
some good stories about his experiences in canvass- 
ing the state previous to his election to that office. 
One day he stopped at a small, weather-beaten 
house about noon, and the mistress of the place 
brought forth for his delectation a huckleberry-pie 
of generous dimensions and most excellent taste. 


“Why, madam,” said the would-be governor, 
after he had taken a few mouthfuls with evident 
relish, “this is really a most delicious pie. And 
may I ask what the fruit is which has such a pleas- 
ant flavor?” 

“Sho, now,” said the woman, beaming with 
Pere gee “T reckon you don’t need to ask me 

at! I reckon you know what’s in that pie, with- 
out me tellin’ you.” 

“Indeed, I must plead ignorance,” replied her 
guest; “the taste is unfamiliar to me.” 

“Well, I declare!” ejaculated the woman; “don’t 
you raise huckleberries in your part o’ the kentry ? 
Aint you acquainted with ’em?”’ 

“It may be,” replied her guest, smiling, ‘‘but I 
have never eaten a huckleberyy-pie before.” 

“Well,” she said, in evident amazement, “I 
dunno about you! Up for governor, and don’t 
a huckleberries ! mistrust you aint fitten for 
office. 

And with a dubious shake of her head she cut a 
second quarter of the pie for the disqualified 
candidate. 





* 
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HOW THEY RAN. 


Michael Flaherty was in court as a witness, and 
with each succeeding question put to him his never 
brilliant mental powers became more and more 
confused. At last he was asked to tell about the 
situation of a certain flight of stairs. 


“How do those stairs run?” asked the pore] 
counsel, whose patience was well nigh exhauste 
by his efforts to elicit information from Michael. 

“Phwat is it ye’re askin’ me now?” - inquired that 
bewildered young man. 

“I asked you how those stairs run?” repeated 
the counsel, with great distinctness of enunciation. 

“Thim stairs!’ muttered Michael, evidently in a 
slough of doubt. Suddenly his stupid face bright 
ened. “Why, sorr,” he said, with his eyes fixed 
on the counsel, whose gaze he felt sure would now 
be ene. “if wan is at the fut o’ thim stairs, 
they jist rin oop; but stand at the top av ’em, and 
they rin down, sorr.” 


* 
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VEAL. 
Coleridge, the poet, while a student at Cambridge 
University, affected a peculiar style of conversa- 
tion. 


At the dinners in the hall where the students 
dined, the veal served up was la and coarse. 





rge 
Speaking of it, Coleridge said, “We have veal, sir, 
tottering on the edge o ag 
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For the Companion. 
A SONG OF SNOWFLAKES. 


Four and twenty snowflakes 
Came tumbling from the sky, 
And said, ‘‘Let’s make a snowdrift, 
We can if we but try.” 


So down they gently fluttered, 
And lighted on the ground, 
And when they all were seated, 
They sadly looked around. 


“We're very few indeed,” sighed they, 





“And sometimes make mistakes. 
We cannot make a snowdrift 
With four and twenty flakes.”’ 


Just then the sun peeped round 
a cloud, 
And smiled at the array, 
And the disappointed snow- 
flakes 
Melted quietly away. 
RACHEL GEDDES SMITH. 
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For the Companion 


POLLY’S SHEAVES. 


It was one cold, stormy day 
last winter. The dry snow 
rattled on the shingled roof, 
and now and then sifted down 
through tiny apertures into the 
garret where little Polly Bangs 
was very busy. Her yellow 
head bobbed about among the 
bags of sage and spearmint and 
pennyroyal. <A great bunch 
of burdock-burrs for sickness 
hung on a nail, and before 
Polly knew it it had fallen 
down on her head, and clung 
fast, making her look like a 
little girl with two heads, one 
brown and one yellow one. 

But didn’t she have a sorry 
time getting it off! How it 
did pull'—as though it had 
thousands of tiny fingers all 
trying to keep hold of her 
golden curls. It made the 
tears come in her eyes to even 
start it. 

She stamped all about the 
loose garret floor, tipping over 
the swifts and scaring the tiny 
mice peeping through the 
cracks till they scurried away 
with swift feet through the 
walls. She banged the big, 
naughty bunch against the 
huge chimney that ran up to 
the low roof, but it would not 
let go; and the more ghe tum- 
bled it about the worse it got 
snarled in her hair. 

At last, when the great wool 
wheel went clattering down on 
the floor, grandma heard the 
racket, and hastened to the 
scene. 

But so many tiny fingers were 
even too much for grandma’s 
great ones, so with her scis- 
sors, Which hung on a cord at 
her belt, she had to snip off 
some of the hair with the 
bunch. 

Polly seized it before it could 
do any more mischief, and 
tossed it through a ‘‘thimble- 
hole’’. in the chimney, and it 
tumbled down, down into the 
fireplace and burned up. 

What was Polly up there for ? 
Well, in harvest time she had gone out to the 
wheat and barley fields after the rakers. She 
had gleaned the full ripe grain that was left 
scattered about till she had several small sheaves. 

These she hung away in the garret till the | 
winter time, when the chickadees and jays and | 
tomtits and buntings came piping about, hungry, | 
in the garden and orchard. 

That morning a flock of snow-buntings—“‘bad- | 
weather birds’’ they are called in far-away Sweden | 
—came whirling down on the gale, like uncom- 
monly big white flakes, and lighted on the tall | 
Roman wormwood stalks, sticking. up through | 
the snow, to feed on the scant seeds the winds had 
left. | 

Now was the time for the grain; and Polly took 
her sheaves and tucked them about where the | 
birds could get them easily. 

One bundle was hung on a nail outside her | 
chamber window. John tucked one among the 
woodbine far up in the gable. Tom took one 


into the top of an old pear-tree and tied it to a} 
limb, while another grandpa attached to the | 
martin-house. 


What a feast the brave little creatures enjoyed 


through the cold storms and long, dark days of | 


winter! Polly thought they tried to thank her in 
their little piping notes, and she was very happy, 
for they seemed to say : 


Seep-seep, che-che, chicka-dee ! 
Now merry and happy are we! 
For a dear little girl, 
Mid the snow’s toss and whirl, 
Has given us good cheer—chicka-dee! 


We would sing a blithe song her to greet, 
But our notes are not very sweet, 
Yet such as they are, 
We give gladly a bar, 
Che-che, chicka-dee, seep-seep! 
CHRISTINE STEPHENS. 
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For the Companion. 


BERTHA’S JUMP. 


Bertha and Hester were ‘“‘jumping”’ the steps. 


| “I can jump four steps, Bertha,” said Hester. 
Bertha promptly- answered, “So can 1! 1 can 
| jump five! More’n you!” 
| “Oh, you can’t! you can’t, Bertha 
“You look at me and see!”’ cried Bertha. , 
She gave a spring from the fifth step and landed, 
| but—poor Bertha! not on her feet! She plunged 
into the snow, her feet slipped under her, and she 
lay in a heap at the bottom of the steps! 
“There, 1 told you you couldn’t do it!"’ tri- 
umphed Hester. 
“Not do it!”’ exclaimed the indignant Bertha. 
“] just guess 1 did do it! Didn't I jump, and 
aint I here ?"’ 


*» 
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LittLe Fred was kept in the house one day 
when the ground was covered with ice. His 
| mother told him that if he went out he would 
| most certainly fall and break his neck. In the 
| night a thaw set in, and the next morning, when 
Fred went to the door, he shouted joyfully to his 


The steps of Mrs. Perley’s front stoop were always mother: ‘Mamma, I can go out now, for the 


full of little girls. 


danger of breaking my neck has all melted off.” 


The Welcome Snow. 


For the Companion. 
IN AND OUT. 


When I look at the clock in schoo! 
The minute-hand goes so slow! 
And the hour-hand hardly moves at all :— 
You cannot see it go! 
But when they have met at noon, 
And I’ve only an hour for fun, 
You ought to see how the spiteful hands 
Just race from twelve to one! 
AGNES LEWIS MITCHELL. 
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For the Companion. 


TEDDY'S MEDICINE. 


Teddy had a very sore throat, so he had to take 
some medicine every two hours. It did not taste 
bad at all, but still it was medicine; so Teddy 
thought he must make a face whenever he took 


it, and mamma must give him a lump of sugar, | 


and pity him a great deal besides. 
But once when mamma gave him the medicine, 
Teddy did not make a face nor ask for any sugar. 








“You are getting used to it, aren't you, | quarrel (knot 2 quarrel). 


Teddy ?”’ said mamma. 
‘Well, not ’zactly,’’ said Teddy; “but 1. 
been thinking. You see, Jack an’ me used to go 
| to the nasturtium bed and eat the seeds. My! 
| they ’most bit my tongue off! But we just ate 
| ‘em for fun. 
| ‘Then we used to go down by the brook and 
| eat wild grapes. They were so sour they made 
|my teeth feel just like the crazy-bone in your 
| elbow when you hit it; but I thought it was fun 
to have em feel so. 
| «Then we used to eat acorns; oh, aint they 
bitter! But we just ate 'em for fun. 
| «So I make believe that I’m taking this medi- 
| cine for fun, and then it tastes all right.” 
Mamma kissed the philosophical little invalid, 
and said he should have the sugar all the same. 


LittLe Bertha was often troubled with the 
| toothache. One day she remarked: “I do wish 
|I had false teeth, and then when they ached I 
could take them out.” 





| 
| 











Enigmas, Charades, 


1. 
RIDDLE. 


What is that which is never used just when it is 
needed, is more valuable when light than heavy, 
and is of no use until it is broken? 


2. 
TRANSPOSITIONS 


Puzzles, Etc. 


— — like that — our hold on earth. 
As I watched the humming-birds —— —— his 
proboscis in the —— sweets of the woodbine. 
It me that she should in the least 
the truth. 
The captain gave ——- —— —— chance to try 
their ——. 
— an — of which the 
world will yet hear. 


1 found him in Rome, —— —— 
or 








from 


3. 
RIDDLE. 


You have heard that I’m dotted 
with hamlets and towns, 
And you know that I’m dotted 
without them. 

I ever am lowly, yet often I 
crown 

The maidens 
about them. 

Some think I conceal, some say 
I adorn, 

Well-guarded by mountains at 
evening and morn. 


who throw me 


4. 
ANAGRAM. 


Spelling class, parse “riled.” 

Though Beauty trod me under 
foot, a monarch took me in 
his hand, 

And royal heralds bore me forth 
and carried me around the 
land ; 

And many strove to prove me 
theirs, but only one made 
good the claim ; 

A frail and little thing was I, 
but lasting is my name and 
fame. 


are 
CHARADE. 


My first falls soft on tired heart 
and brain, ° 
When vesper bells call sweet 
ly, “Come and pray !’ 
And to my second weary wan 
derers haste, 
To escape my third, as wanes 
the dying day. 


When sudden, from a garden in 
the gloom, 
The singing of my whole, so 
clear, so sweet, 
Came like a benediction, calm 
ing fear, 
And welcoming home again 
my late returning feet. 


6. 
CONCEALED WORD-SQUARE. 


Each sentence suggests the 
word concealed. 

He clung to a mast. 

There was no color in his face. 

I gave him some money. 

“You need repose,” I said. 


7. . 
REVERSIBLE WORDS. 


Read forward I am a color, 
read backward I am a poet. 

Read forward I am a short 
sleep; read backward I am a 
shallow dish. 

Read forward I am a Turkish 
title; read backward I am hoar 
frost. 

Read forward I am a number, 
read backward I am an instru 
ment for catching fish. 

Read forward I am a portion; 
read backward I am a contri 
vance for catching game. 





Conundrums. 


When is a guest like a good 
watch? When he goes. 

What pillar never supports 
anything? Caterpillar. 


Answers to Puzzles in 
Last Number. 


1. To be industrious (2 bee 
inn dust rye us). To be studious 
(2 bee siew dye us). Not to 
Not to be sulky (knot 
too bee sulky). To be polite (2 bee Po light). 
To be kind to all (too bee kind 2 aw)). 


2. Health and happiness. 


3. Teasing sister. Being tardy at school. Steal 
ing mother’s sweetmeats. Stoning the sparrows. 
Being saucy to Aunt Esther. 


4. Vivid. 


5. The custom of making presents upon New 
Year’s day can be traced back to the Greeks. The 
Romans followed the fashion, and in the days of 
the Emperor Claudius a decree was made prohibit- 
ing the demanding of presents except on this day. 
By the Romans it was introduced into Britain, and 
the Saxons kept the festival of the New Year with 

eat feasting and jollity. Gloves were customary 
New Year’s gifts, sometimes containing money by 
way of alining. Sometimes instead of the gloves 
themselves, money was given for purchasing them 
which was called glove-money. Afterwards when 
pins were invented, pin-money was a very accept- 
able gift to ladies, although at first pins were little 
more than skewers, made of box-wood, bone, silver 
or common wood. During the reign of ae 
Elizabeth the custom of presenting New Year’s 

fts to the sovereign was carried to an extravagant 
height, and the queen took great delig’xt in them. 
When such gifts came to be used as bribes to mag- 
istrates and others, they were prohibited and fell 
into disuse. The custom was in vogue in this coun- 
try, in families, until late in the present century, but 
now Christmas is almost universally observed in 
this way instead of New Year’s day. 
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For the Companion. 


DISINFECTANTS. 


oe 

Long before people understood the manner in 
which contagious and infectious diseases were 
communicated from one person to another, the 
importance had been fully established of a thor- 
ough disinfection of the patient’s clothing and of 
the room which he had occupied; but the agents 
formerly employed for this purpose, sulphur in- 
cluded, are now believed to be wholly 1 


his fingers, and spoke as to a favorite dog; but 
these overtures were entirely lost on the wolf. 
The human voice seemed to possess no terrors for 
it, but it ignored all advances in the direction of a 
closer friendship, and notwithstanding its evident 
fondness for Mr. Pratt’s companionship, it van- 
ished among the mesquite bushes as soon as the 
ranch buildings became visible. 

On the day following, the ranchero and his friend, 
the wolf, took their third and last ramble in each 
other’s company. Mr. Pratt was joined by the 
wolf at their usual place of meeting and together 
they passed several hours; to separate as before, 
just within sight of the ranchero’shome. That was 
six months ago, and since that time the ranchero 
has failed to see or hear anything of his strange 
companion. 

It has been ascertained that there was no tame 
wolf in all that region; and since this possible 
explanation of the affair has been necessarily 
abandoned, no other reasonable explanation has 
been suggested. 


MACAULAY’S RHYMING. 


The English Illustrated Magazine contains some 
delightfully simple and childish lines written by 
Lord Macaulay for his little niece, and illustrating 
what a magazine of long ago called “the Tom side 
of Macaulay.” For the historian and poet was 
“Tom” to many people, and a Tom full of good 
nature and fun. The author of the article says: 


This little poem was written when ~ father was 
peg a holiday at his family home in Somerset- 
ire, and much yp in ay of which he 
was very fond. One day he took his little girl out 
with him, as a special treat for her, and he found 
that she regarded the whole proceeding with 
horror, and that he could only pacify her by throw- 
ing the fish back into the stream. 
he story delighted Lord Macaulay, whose sym- 
pathy with the sport was not of a nature to interfere 
bane ~-% b ebaeas of the incident. He wrote to 
my 
Ura om y ~ (a to hear that my dear Baba plays 
at meeting Uncle Tom a in. Is she old enough to 
take care of a can — rdortwo? From her ten- 
derness to the little fish, I think I may venture to 
trust her with live animals. Here is a song for 


her: 
There was a little good Baba, 
Apa pad. said to pat cur papa, 


pa, I 
You would t Mot cateh the little fish!’ 


y 
And pulled along, 
You would not t ink it ~~ at ail 
ut ou would and roar and squall. 
t the little fishes play. 
oa, and do not hurt them, pray!’”’ 


CONFUSED. 


Many amusing stories are told of an old gentle- 
man who lived in New Jersey some years ago, and 
who had a warm and philanthropic heart but a 
tongue which was easily twisted. He was always 
ready to speak a word for any good cause, however, 
and some of his remarkable appeals have been 
handed down to the present day. 

On one occasion there was a large public meeting 
at Newark, and this — gentleman arose to address 
the people on the subject of a proposed Sunday 
school for colored children. He spoke of the new 
enterprise with earnestness, but evidently became 





At present only three chemical agents are recog- 
nized as of value in completely destroying the 
germs of disease and preventing their spread. 
These are carbolic acid, corrosive sublimate and 
chloride of lime; and it is at once apparent, to 
every one at all familiar with these chemicals, that 
their employment is necessarily restricted, as all 
of them are irritant poisons when used in excess. 

Of the three, chloride of lime is perhaps the 
one which may be. said to deserve the greatest 
commendation, on account of its cheapness and the 
comparatively little danger attending its use. 

German authorities advocate the employment of 
steam and heat, justly maintaining that in these we 
have cheap and efficient agents, which are also 
highly penetrable and at the same time dangerous 
to but few household articles. 

The following rules may be said to conform to 
the latest approved methods of disinfection: 

1. All fabrics which will not be injured in the 
process must be boiled in water for at least four 
hours. 

2. Fabrics which will not stand this treatment 
are to be subjected to the action of dry heat for a 
much longer time. 

3. Furniture, etc., may be treated with a four- 
tenths per cent. solution of carbolic acid. 

4. All articles which have been in actual us? by 
the patient must be burned. 

5. The walls of the room must be thorough'y 
rubbed down with bread which must afterward b* 
burned. 

6. The sputa and excrements of the patient must 
be at once treated with chloride of lime. 

It is evident that upon the thoroughness of disin- 
fection depends not only the private, but the ao 
welfare. 

————_@—__—— 


FANCIED BY A WOLF. 


Mr. James Pratt, who owns a ranch near Deming, 
N. M., while taking his accustomed ride over the 
range, noticed that his horse showed signs of fright, 
and looking back saw a large gray wolf closely 
following. He promptly levelled his Winchester 
at the intruder, but could not make up his mind to 
fire at a creature which seemed so perfectly inno- 
cent and trusting. The rifle was lowered and the 
horseman rode on with his newly acquired com- 
panion trotting jauntily behind. 

For several miles the ranchero was followed by 
the wolf, which demeaned itself throughout very 
much as a faithful dog might have done. As Mr. 
Pratt drew near home, however, it suddenly dis- 
appeared. 

The next day, near ‘he same place, Mr. Pratt 
again found the woli, who seemed to be waiting 
for human companionship. The ride across the 
range and back required about four hours, and all 
that time the man was followed by his strange 
admirer with an air of unvarying good-fellowship. 
The beast never came nearer than within one rod 
of horse and rider, but otherwise displayed no 
sign of fear. 

From time to time Mr. Pratt whistled, snapped 


of a slight confusion of speech as he 
progressed. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he said, “in the old 
Stumptown district there’s a good openin’ for 
a Sunday school, and it’s needed, too. We've 
already got a col lored room and fifty children, some 
more or consid’able less, most of ’em young, and 
we want a teacher for a class of girls, mostly 
females; and we want shoes, either male or female 
whatever for children, most of ’em either boys or 

ris 

Here the good man sat down hurriedly, and 
mopped the perspiration from his forehead. There 
were smiles on many faces, but the female and 
male shoes and the teacher for the colored room 
were secured before the meeting was over, in spite 
of the merriment. 


PHOTOGRAPHING THE SEA 
BOTTOM. 


Experiments have lately been made in France 
which promise considerable in submarine 
photography. A specially constructed camera was 
carried down by a diver to a depth of twenty-two 
or twenty-three feet, and with an exposure of half 
an hour, negatives were obtained which, although 
showing a lack of depth, were fairly satisfactory. 

It was found that the best results were obtained 


by placing a blue glass in front of the lens. It is 
intended to have lenses specially constructed for 
under-water work. 
Instantaneous photographs of the sea bottom 
during a storm have been obtained with the aid of a 
flash light. This light was furnished by an alcohol 
lamp fed from a reservoir of oxygen. Magnesium 
powder was projected into the flame through a 
ae from the shcre. It is thought that such flash- 
— photographs may be made at any depth to 
ich a diver can go down. 





DREADFUL. 


The distressing state of mind into which some 
English scholars are thrown by the American 
spelling, so called, is amusingly hit off by a little 
scene—imaginary, no doubt—at the World’s Fair, 
as described in the Chicago Herald. An English 
visitor was talking with a reporter. 


“Tt’s really a beastly shame,” he said, “the way 
this Court of Honor has been spoiled, you know!”* 

“What’s the matter with it?” asked the reporter. 
“9 the architecture good ?’ 

“ es.’ 

“Isn’t the color scheme appropriate? 
like the statue?’ 

“Certainly, but —” 

“Nothing ¥ wrong with the fountains, eh? Obelisk 
is ceful, isn’t it? And the Administration 
Building is imposing? Well, then, what is it that 
troubles you?’ 

“Oh,” said the Englishman, “‘everything’s pretty, 
y’ know, and all that, but, think of spelling the 
word ‘honor’ without a ‘u’! 


Don’t you 


CASUS BELLI. 


The sins of mothers are still visited upon their 
children. 


“Tommy,” said Mrs. Figg, “what ay earth have 
you been figh ting with —t Briggs for? 

“*Cause his mother call me a perfect little 
gentleman,” said the incorrigible Tommy.—Jndian- 





apolis Journal, 


tion and promotes the growth of the hair. 





Burnett’s Cocoaine kills dandruff, allays irrita- 
(Adv. 


——-——_e--— 
“50 years’ sale,”’ Cutler’s Vegetable Pulmonary 
Balsam.— Allen & Co., Cinn., O. 50 cts. and $1. (Adv. 


—_——_@—_—__- 

For relieving Coughs, Sore Throat, Asthma, 
and diseases of the Bronchial Tubes, no better remedy 
can be found than “Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” (Adv. 
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For the Companion. 
SOME USES FOR CHAMOIS. 


After having been ‘the rage’’ for all manner of 
fancy work, the use of chamois, either in natural 
or fancy colors, has died out. This is to be 
regretted. For some work chamois is a suitable 
and durable material; it needs only the exercise 
of good sense in restricting its use to appropriate 


objects. 
A dainty manicure set may be housed in 
chamois by making a case in this way :—Cut a 


piece of the leather into a square nine inches on 
a side. Lay that on a piece of silk or ribbon 
exactly the same size, and baste the edges of one 
side evenly together. Bind these with a ribbon 
one inch wide, in some color to match or harmon- 
ize with the silk, and turn up the bound edges as 
if making a hem two inches deep, on the chamois 
side. 


Divide the hem into pockets by vertical lines of 


stitching, lifting away the silk so that the needle | 


shall not pass through it but catch the chamois 
only. 
three inches, the others each one and one-half 
inches wide. 

The silk is then laid smoothly in place, all the 
edges neatly basted together and bound with the 
inch-wide ribbon. This makes a border all 














around the case. It may be further ornamented 
by concealing the stitches under a gilt cord, or 
row of stitching in gold thread. 

The case is finished by a ribbon sewed to the 
middle of one side and allowed to hang. When 
the case is carried on a journey it may be rolled 
up and tied around with the ribbon. Ordinarily, 
however, it lies open and flat on the bureau, dis- 
playing its dainty contents of nail scissors, rubber, 
file, penknife and button-hook, and making a 
spot of bright color on the white toilet cover. 

Bags for silverware are an especially appro- 
priate use for chamois; and if the colors -are 
pretty, silver given in them looks quite as well as 
in the useless and expensive boxes which jewellers 
usually provide. 

Pretty work or shopping-bags are made of 
circles of dark brown or olive green chamois 
lined with crimson silk. The chamois is pinked 
all round, the silk sewed neatly on below this 
edge, while outside tiny brass, ivory or wooden 
rings are attached at close intervals. Through 
these ribbons are slipped to serve as drawing- 
strings, and when the bag is closed these loops 
are used to hang it over the arm. 

Mrs. A. R. RAMSEY. 


—e—___—_ 


For the Companion. 
BAYBERRY CANDLES. 


Now that the soft light of oil lamps and candles 
is so commonly preferred to the less pleasant 
light of gas, dainty devices for illuminating and 
shading have become very popular. 

The comic papers have already begun to poke 
fun at the young married couples who are about 
to begin housekeeping in flats, and who find it a 
difficult problem how to make one small drawing- 
room and a tiny box of a dining-room hold the 
six piano lamps, two banquet lamps, three cande- 
labra, a student lamp, an Algerian hanging 
lantern, an old Greek bronze hand-lamp, a pair 
of silver candlesticks, a globe lamp and an extra 
fairy lamp or so besides, which kind friends have 
besiowed on them as wedding gifts. 

Doubtless the thing can be overdone. Never- 
theless, illumination in recent years has become 
an object of care, and many a dingy little room 
in town, unredeemed by sunny outlook or blazing 
hearth, becomes homelike and beautiful in the 
soft glow of the evening lamp, within the rosy 
circle of whose light the family gatiier. as cheerily 
as of old they gathered about the Jaucing flames 
of an open fire. 

A late novelty in lighting is the revival of the 
old-fashioned bayberry candle. Whoever knows 
the sweet fern of New England, the odorous 
fronds of which fringe so delicately many a 
barren cow-path and rocky byway, knows also 
its wayside companion, the bay berry—less praised 
and less celebrated by the poets, perhaps, vet no 
less delightful. 

Indeed, there are many who do not hesitate to 
declare that the perfume of the bayberry is finer 
itself, and 
many to whom a country walk would hardly be | 
complete if they could not, before returning, break 





There should be five of these pockets, one | 


| off and carry in their hands a bruised twig or two | 
of bayberry bush. 

Bayberry candles are scented and colored with | 
the leaves and gray berries of this bush, and give | 
out when burned a faint and delicate suggestion 
of its perfume. 

They are in color a dull greenish tint. They 
are not hard te make. The way can be learned 
from many a farmer’s wife or old housekeeper in 
the country. Making them, moreover, is not 
more greasy or disagreeable than candy-making 
or china-painting. 

A clever girl in the country last year made 
several dozen of these candles, laid each half- 
dozen in a dainty box surrounded by bayberry 
twigs with their gray berries, and put them away 
till Christmas. When the generous season 

| arrived, she mingled a few gay holly berries with 
the gray ones, tied a sprig of holly onto the 
outside of each box with a bit of scarlet ribbon, 
and was ready to offer several of her friends a 
new, original, home-made, inexpensive and very 
attractive Christmas present. 
| Some of our readers in the country might take 
a hint from the success of her little experiment. 
If their first attempts at candle-making do not 
| turn out well enough for gifts, at least they will 
| have the pleasure of enjoying their ‘‘swectness 
| and light’’ at home in winter evenings, and with 
it a lingering breath of vanished summer. 
| 
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MINIATURES. 
Small portraits set in jewels were popular with 
| the wealthy classes under the French king, Louis 
XV. On New Year’s day and on some other 
holidays the king, the queen, other members of 
the royal family and the nobility, distributed 
miniature portraits of themselves as gifts. These 
were the work of artists and jewellers of great 
reputation. The favorite fashion of presenting a 
portrait to a friend was to give him an exquisite 
little gold box with the miniature set in the cover. 
Courtiers were very proud of having in their 
pockets five or six such boxes, each ornamented 
with the portrait of a French or foreign king or | 
prince. } 


This explains the allusion in a once famous 
epigram against a minister of Louis XV. “Look 
at Breteuil! You could find in his pockets 
diamond-framed miniatures of ten or fifteen 
sovereigns, and he is only a fool.” 

An eccentric M. de Croy, of the court of Louis 
XV., always carried a number of these decorated | 
boxes in his pockets, and he never would show | 
them to any one, which prompted Marie Leczinska | 
to say rather sarcastically, ‘‘M. de Croy’s snuff- 
boxes must be of enormous weight, for they are 
kept secret. He has kept these old portraits 

| mysteriously hidden for half a century; surely 
he might show them now, for no one would 
recognize them.”” 

The Prince de Conti carried his fancy for these 
things to an extravagant extreme. He never had 
more than one snuff-box in his pocket, but after 
his death five thousand miniature boxes were 
found in his cabinets. 

He won notoriety by his foolish conduct in 
regard to a gift which he sent a lady of the court. 
He had a great fancy for rings, and wanted every 
lady who was presented to him to give him one. | 
It was said that in return he had given away ten 
or twelve thousand rings. 

One lady of independent ideas consented to | 
accept from him a miniature portrait of his 
canary bird set in a ring, on condition that the 








ring itself should be extremely simple. The ring 
was sent to her. The bird was beautifully 


painted, and over the portrait a diamond was set 
like a glass. 

The lady had the diamond taken out and 
returned it to the prince. The prince was angry, | 
and had the diamond reduced to a powder. Then 
he wrote a note to the lady, and used the} 
diamond powder to dry the ink with. 

All persons of fashion carried snuff-boxes, 
whether they took snuff or not. Some had boxes 
for each season of the year, and some carried a 
different box every day. Ladies carried snuff- 
boxes, scent-boxes, candy-boxes and bonbon- 
boxes, of various shapes, and made of ivory, 
ebony or gold, wrought in exquisite patterns, 
enamelled and set with precious stones. 
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A REAL GUERILLA. 


When the Confederates, led by General Lee, | 
invaded Pennsylvania, they shelled Carlisle, then | 
occupied by two or three thousand raw Union | 
recruits. A rustic-looking youth of a Philadelphia 


artillery company, having been taken prisoner by | _ 


the Confederates, represented that the town was 
occupied by twenty regiments of regulars and he | 
knew not how many volunteers. The Confederates | 
believed his assertion, and though they were ten 
thousand strong, contented themselves with firing 
shell and grape at the Union soldiers, instead of 
advancing and capturing the town, which they 
might have easily done. Mr. Charles G. Leland 
was a member of the artillery company, and in 
his ‘Memoirs’ he amusingly describes his first 
experience with a real guerilla. 


Mr. Leland was on guard at midnight, when 
only now and then a shell came with its diabolical 
scream into the town. An odd figure, with a 
feather in his hat, shambled toward him, carrying 
a rifle as if after deer, and as if he were used to it. 

“Say, cap!’’ he exclaimed, “kin you tell me 
where a chap could get some ammunition ?” 

“Go to your quartermaster,”’ replied Leland. 

‘Aint got no quartermaster.” 

“Well, then, to your commanding officer—to 
your regiment.”’ 

“Aint got no commanding officer nowher’ this 
side o’ God, nor no regiment. 

“Then who are you, and 
belong ?"” 

“Don’t belong nowher’. I'll jest tell you, cap, 
how itis. I live in the south line of New York 

| State, and when I heerd that the rebs had got | 


where do you 








inter Pennsylvany, and 
*p’inted me cap’n. 
country, and ‘rived this a’ternoon; and 
fightin’ goin’ on, went straight for the 
and gettin’ cover we shot the greatest sight of 
rebels vou ever did see. And now all our ammu- 
nition is expended, I've come to town for more, 
for there’s some of ‘em still left who want killin’ 


forty of us held a meetin’ 


findin’ 


badly.” 
“See here, my friend,”’ replied Leland; ‘‘you 
don’t know it, but you’re nothing but a bush- 


whacker, and anybody has a right to hang or 
shoot you out of hand. Do you see that great 
square tent ?’’ and Leland pointed to the general's 
marquee. ‘Go in there and report yourself, and 
get enrolled.”’ 

The last that Leland saw of the Union guerilla 
he was stumbling over the sticks in the right 
direction. 
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AN ANCIENT EPITAPH. 


An epitaph of unusual delicacy of sentiment is 
this copied from an old New England graveyard, 
and quoted in Mrs. Earle’s latest book : 

I came in the morning—it was Spring 


nd I smiled. 
I walked out a noon—it was Summer 


was glad. 

I sat me down a even—it was Autumn 
And I was sac 

I laid me down a alent it was Winter 


iL siept 





'TAMPS. 12 var. St. Helena,etc.,l2c. Many other bar- 
OO gains. List free. H. W. Finney, West Medford, Mass. 
OSTON STAMMERERS’ INSTITUTE and 
Training School. Permanent remedy for all impedi- 
ments in speech that are curable. 41 Tremout St.,Boston. 


SHORT oon iiiiGER 6 
oston ommercia o exe, 


1 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


$2—ELECTRIC BELL OUTFIT—$2 

A first-class outfit including Bell, Battery, Ornamental 

Push Button, 50 feet Wire, Stz aple s, Pliers, ete. ny 

boy can _ c up from directions sent. Circular Free. 
Wm “Houghton, West Newton, Mass. 


DY N A MO and hist MOTOR PARTS 


and instructions for buiid- 
Electrical Supplies and Books. 














Engine Castings, 


Send stamp for Cata- 





logue. PAL c<R BROTHERS, Mianus, Conn. 
23 ACHING BACK S*<omSico. 


The HOP PLASTER gives instan(, com- 
forting relief. The medicinal properties of 
fresh hops, extracts and balsams combined 
in the original and only soothing,pain-killing, 
strengthening plaster known. Beyond doubt 
the strongest, quickest-curing, safest and 
best of all plasters. 


No other plaster as good. None can be. 


op Plaster Co., Boston, prepare the 
genuine. 


See that you get i 





“YOU SEE IT, AS I SAW IT,” 
SAYS THE PHOTORET. 


Instantaneous, and time pocket 
camera, a wonderful invention, takes 
six pictures without reloading. Size, 
gentleman’s watch. Price complete 
with films for 36 exposures, $2.50. 
By mail 10 cents extra. Every cam- 
era guaranteed. Agents wanted. Send 10) cents 
for “Photette.” Stamp for “Booklet.” 

ADAMS, DEXTER CO., Boston, 





Mass. 





CONSUMPTION 


and all a diseases in the early stages prevented 
by the use of Winchester’s 


HYPOPHOSPHITE OF LIME AND SODA. 


It is a Pure —— and will not disarrange the 
most delicate stomach. 


Send for ane ular. Price, ®1.00 per bottle. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 
162 William St., New York. 





Remember 


BR Extra 
sae 


requires absolutely no honing whatever 
in private use. ‘This can be truly said 
of no other razor under the sun. 

If your dealer hasn’t it, send $2.00 to 


A. J. SILBERSTEIN, N. E. Manager, 
89 and 91 Bedford St., Boston. 





So we came down here ‘cross | 


bush; | 
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A Cold 


or a Cough may lead to 


Pneumonia. 
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, Dr. Hooker’s : 
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» COUGH AND CROUP SYRUP. 

‘ Sy. 1 Bot. 5 

- 
lg. One teaspoonful three or four 5 
" Copia times a day. 5 
7 1492 

f 9-1-43 J. Hooker, 








THIS PRESCRIPTION, 
filled for the first time 3 years ago, has be 
come a household necessity. Thousands of bot 


tles are sold each year. Ask your druggist for 


Dr. Hooker's Cough and Croup Syrup. 
PRICE 35 CENTS. 
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BOILING 
SOAKING 
“Picked up by the only Process that 
does not Destroy Fibre or Flavor.” 
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| READY FOR THE TABLE JN JS MINUTES 
li J N2, BEARDSLEY SONS | Fi 
{Lutes New —— 





10 Cents a Box. 
Ask your Grocer to put in a Box with your next order. 


Prepared only by 
J. W. BEARDSLEY’S SONS, 
178 and 180 West Street, New York, 
Makers of the Celebrated Acme Sliced Smoked Beef 
And all 


Aches & Pains 


| Money Refunded if not Satisfactory. 


Price 95 Cents. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS & DEALERS. 
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 Sloan’s 
' Liniment 


RELIEVES 
Rheumatism 




















Prepared by 
Dr. EARL S. SLOAN CO., 


BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 
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Book a Free. 


With every set of Chambers’ 
Encyclopedia we give FREE the 
Library Book Case described on 
page 518 of our October Premium 


List. The Books and Book Case 
will be shipped together by ex- 
press, paid by receiver. Total 
weight 30 pounds. 


Puttiche rs The Youth’s Companion, 
1 Columbus Avenue, 


PERRY 


A Liberal Education. 


A Liberal Offer. 


Here they both are in the 12,500 pages of Chambers’ Encyclopaedia. 
Every page is a college professor; every volume a year's tuition. 
home thus enriched becomes a University. 

This Encyclopeedia is a reprint of the revised Edinburgh Edition, 
and contains the complete American Notes. 


A 


12 vols., cloth bound, 
volume 7'; x5 inches in size. Embossed as shown. 
made a limited offer of this valuable Encyclopedia. 


The demand was so great we were obliged to print a new edition. 


send the Complete Set of 12 volumes, by 


express, charges to be paid by the receiver, on re- 
ceipt of $7.00. This offer is limited te Sixty Days. 





MASON & CO., 


Boston, Mass. 
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cand 
Stoves. 


The finest proportions. 

Most elegantly designed. 

No nickel work to tarnish 
on the front of the Stove. 


Easy to operate and a pow- 
erful Heater. 


Send for our elegant Sou- 
venir sent free on application. 





White, Warner & Co., 


Taunton, Mass. 








You Know 


What Hard, Disagreeable Work it is to Polish a Stove. 


You Will Save Labor 


and obtain better results than with any other BY USING 


The Modern Stove Polish _<{\\\\\\ WWW, 
Ready for use. Applied with a Cloth. Ss = 
NO Dust. NO Odor. The BEST and MOST = NAM L = 


ECONOMICAL in the World. ZL Hh 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
J. L. PRESCOTT & CO., North Berwick, Maine. 
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How Is Your House 
Being Warmed 
This Cold Weather ? 


If unsatisfactorily why not learn what the 
MAGEE FURNACE would do for you in added 
comfort and lessened coal bills. 

We send descriptive circular with ref 
free of charge and GUARANTEE perfect satisfac- 


tion in every particular. The 


M AGE BOSTON 


HEATER 


for WARM AIR ONLY, and the MAGEE COM- 
BINATION HEATER here shown. Each received 


The Highest Award at World’s Fair, Chicago. 
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MAGEE BOSTON HEATER. 


WHEN YOU NEED A RANGE 
DON’T FAIL TO SEE THE Magee Grand. 





MAGEE FURNACE 60., 2x2 Water st. New York: 86 Lake st, Chicago. 
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Artificial heat is needed fully one-half of each year in this Northern Latitude. 


Heating of Homes. 


There are many methods of house-warming; but 
by Steam or Hot Water, heat can be more evenly 
distributed than by other methods and most 
economically generated by the 


2 
Richmond 
Steam and 
Hot Water Heaters, 
which are recognized as embodying all the best ideas 


that the inventive genius of heating engineers has 
developed from years of application to this subject. 


A RICHMOND HEATER 


on a zero day requires no forcing to hold the temperature at a comfortable degree. 
HAND-BOOKS explanatory of best methods of house-heating mailed free on application. 








THE RICHMOND STOVE CO., Norwich, Conn. 





Have You a Home 


With poorly ventilated, unsanitary rooms ? 


If so, you can give them pure air with the 
added blessing of warmth and cheerfulness at a 
very slight cost by using 


The Mayflower Portable Fireplace. 
It can be used in any room 
and. requires only a joint of Bs) 
smoke-pipe to connect with 
the chimney. Can be fitted 
for burning coal if desired. > 


Shipped safely to any part of the country. 


Does your Cooking Range do all it ought? 


Here is what a HUB RANGE 
with WIRE GAUZE OVEN DOOR will do. - 


Make well-done meats as juicy as rare. Requires no basting. 
Broils perfectly in the oven. Bread cooked in it does not 


dry up or mold for a long time. 
Used excl esively in Boston and New York Cooking Schools, 


The HUB RANGES are Sold Everywhere. 


If you cannot find them at your dealer’s write us for prices 
and we will send you a handsome calendar besides. 


SMITH & ANTHONY CO., ** *s,5¢2uien st. 


Makers of HUB Stoves and Heaters. 





WINTHROP 


Ranges and Furnaces, also . ‘ ‘ 
Combination Hot Air and Hot Water Shéaiorn, 


Thousands There is not 


in Use. 


Their Popu- 
zs due to the 


a single packed joint in 
the Winthrop Furnace 
to come in contact with 
the heat of fire and 


leak gas. 


larity 
thorough and durable 
character of their con- 
struction. 





If you desire a first-class heater do not be put off with something cheaper, but insist on seeing 
the Winthrop. If your dealer does not have it send to us for Illustrated Circular. 


DIGHTON FURNACE COMPANY, North Dighton, Mass. 





The Highest Grade Cooking Apparatus. 
Made in all Styles and Sizes, for either Wood or Coal. 
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GLENWOOD 


ET TORRES 








Ranges 


«Make Cooking Easy.” 





They are made of the highest grade material by 
men of large experience, finished in the neatest 
and best manner. They possess atl the features, 
and fill all the requirements that are desired in 
practical and economical Ranges. 


Sold by Leading Dealers. 


If your dealer does not keep these Ranges, send us his 
name on a postal card and we will send you our hand- 
some book that will tell you all about stoves. 


WEIR STOVE CO., Taunton, Mass. 








HILL’S CHAMPION ODORLESS 
Steam Cooker. 


This famous Cooker has all the latest im- 
provements. These include the Lock Cover,— 
a feature which every housewife will appreciate,— 
a water-joint around Cover,a ‘Tube that carries 
away all odor and surplus steam and an Adjust- 
able Partition by which boiling and steam cook- 
ing can be done at the same time. Can be 
used on any size stove, or over oil or gas stoves. 

Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher once wrote: “I 
have had the Hill Champion Steam and Odor- 
less Cooker in use some weeks. It is destined 
to make home duties (especially those belonging 
to the kitchen) much less oppressive. It will 
also prepare food more properly, and in a less 
time, than any contrivance I have yet seen.” 





Sent by express, charges to be paid by the receiver, on receipt of $2.00. . 


Publishers The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 








